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PREFACE. 



The cnriodty of yoirng persons is necessarily first excited by the 
things which lie most immediately around them, and the circum- 
stances and procedure of fEimiliar life. These are the subjects of 
their earliest inquiries, and it is extremely desirable that clear, dis- 
tinct, and correct explanations of them should be invariably given. 
Host parents of intelligent and well-regulated minds take care that 
such should be the nature of the answers given to the first inquiries 
of children ; but it is needless to point out, that many persons who 
have children under their care, either possess not the ability, or have 
not the necessary leisure, or will not be at the pains, to give correct 
and satis&ctory answers. It occurred to the Editors of this Educa- 
tional Course, that the best means of ensuring that familiar things 
should be clearly explained to children, was to render them the sub- 
ject of an early Reading-Boolt for school, in which they should be 
presented in order, and with a careful regard to the powers of young 
understandings. The present volume is consequently presented to 
the world, as an attempt to supply this desideratum. It is to be 
observed, that it aims strictly at an explanation of external appear^ 
ances in the natural and social world. Principles are left to be 
adverted to for the first time, in the volume which succeeds in the 
Educational Course — entitled ^ An Introduction to thb Sciencbs.^* 

Although very great pains have been taken, in this little volume, 
to express ideas in the most simple language, it has been found 
absolutely unavoidable in many cases to use words by no means 
familiar to young persons. It is expected, however, that the teacher 
will more than neutralise the difficulty thus occasioned, by the exer- 
cises to which he will subject the pupils on the meaning of words, 
according to the usual forms of the intellectual mode of instruction. 
A graver difficulty may be found in the nature of some of the sub- 
jects, as Government, the Faculties and Emotions of the Mind, &c. 
But here, also, the teacher must do his best to help out the ends of 
the compiler, giving all the additional explanation, and all the subor- 
dinate illustration, which he may have at command, or which may 
appear to him necessary. He will discover that there is scarcely a 
sentence in the volume which a person of ordinary intelligence may 
not greatly amplify, to the unspeakable advantage of the young 
learner. 
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INTRODUCTORY LESSON. 

I AM a child, and do not know the meaning of many 
things which I see. When I look around me, I see all 
kinds of things, which I should like to he informed ahout. 
I see the sky over my head, and the ground on which I 
walk. I also see that some things are without life or 
motion, and that they lie where they are placed. I see 
that other things have life, and that they are ahle to 
move ahout from place to place. All this seems strange 
to me. But I am a scholar, and will listen to the instruc- 
tion which my parents and my teacher giye me. I will 
also try to learn to read this hook, which will explain the 
meaning of many things that I see, and which it is proper 
for a young person to know. 



OF GOD AND THE WORKS OF CREATION. 

All the things which we see are called ohjects. Ohjects 
are of three kmds. The first kind are those which hare 
life, and can move ahout in all directions, wherever they 
have a wish to he, and are called animals^ or living crea- 
tures. The second kind of ohjects are things which grow 
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in the earth, as flowers, grass, and trees, and are called 
vegetables. The third kind of ohjects are those which 
have no hfe whateyer ; as the sky, the earth, stones, water, 
houses, furniture, clothes, and other articles. All these 
are called inanimate ohjectSy and they are unahle to move 
from the place where they are put. 

All things haye been made by GroD. In the beginning 
He made ^ things, both the objects which are inanimate, 
and those which haye life. He made the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the earth or world on which we liye, the sea, 
the herbs and trees, and all the animals which liye on the 
land, in the air, or in the water. God is, therefore, called 
the Creator, which means the maker of all things, and 
His works are called the Works of Creation. 

God is a spirit, and is inyisible. Though He cannot 
be seen. He is eyery where, and is able to see all that we 
do, and know all that we think. God is also sood and 
just in all his ways. He provides food for aU liymg crea- 
tures. It is our duty to loye God, and to pray to Him, 
and thank him for all his mercies. 

Let us do no ill, so that God may love us, and take us 
into his holy keeping. The Bible is the word of €k>d, 
which has been given to us for our instruction ; and if we 
read and study it with an hxunble heart, we shall leam 
what have been the works of the great Creator, and how 
kind He has been to the children of men. 



OF ANIMATED CREATURES. 

All living creatures are animals. They live by breath- 
ing air, and by eating food with their mouths. Their 
food gives nourishment to their bodies; and if they could 
not get food, they would soon die of hunger. Most animals 
have senses, by which they can see, hear, smell, taste, 
and feel, or touch. 

A doll has eyes, but it cannot see, neither can it use 
any other senses, because it is an inanimate object, and 
has no life. life has been given to animals by God, and 
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He only can gire life. A man can make a doll with a 
£ELce and eyes, and he can dress it with fine clothes, but he 
cannot giye the doU life. It remains only an inanimate 
object^ without sense or power of moTing. 

There are many different kinds of animals, both laige 
and small, in all parts of the earth, some of which lire on 
land, and others Hye only in water. The chief of the 
animal creation is jtfan, beneath whom all the lower 
animals are placed, so that no one can lise equal to him 
in rank or power. 

Beasts are animals covered with skins of hair, wool, 
and fur, and they walk upon four legs on the ground. 
Horses, cows, dogs, sheep, cats, and many other animals 
of this class, are beasts. Animals are cdso called qtut-- 
drupeds^ because they have four feet. Some beasts hare 
feet of a single hoof, like the horse ; others hare feet with 
the hoof doyen into two, like the cow, the sheep, the pig, 
and the goat ; and others haye feet with toes and claws, 
like the dog, the cat, the tiger, and other creatures. The 
ox and the sheep are quadrupeds, which are killed by 
mankind for meat or food; their skins are made into 
leather for shoes ; and the wool of the sheep is cut off and 
twisted into threadei, and the threads are woyen into £ne 
soft clothing. 

Birds are a yery pretty kind of animals. They are 
ooyered with feathers, and haye two wiogs on their sides, 
with which they can fly in the air, and go yery great dis- 
tances without being tired ; they haye also two legs and 
feet, with which they can walk on the ground, or stand 
on branches of trees. Some birds are yery small, such as 
sparrows, and linnets, and wrens, and robin-redbreasts, 
which build neat little nests of moss and other things, in 
trees and bushes, to Hye in. Pigeons, and rooks, and 
crows, are birds of a larger size ; and so also are hens, 
which we see walldng about and picking up seeds. Ducks 
and geese are birds which loye to swim in water, and 
they haye two web-feet, with which they push themselyes 
along in swimming. All birds lay e^s in their nests^ 
and the young bir<u come out of the eggs, after they hare 
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been sat upon for some time and warmed hj the old biidbi. 
This is called hatching, \ 

Fishes are animals that lire altogether in water. They 
have skins with smooth shining scales, and they hare fins 
on their sides, with which they keep themselves up in the 
water. Fishes can also swim forward very &st, and dart 
through the water after flies, or any thing else they would 
wish to eat. Some flshes are very large, much larger 
than a man ; hut others are small, such as herrings ; and 
they swim in great numbers in the sea and in rivers. 

There is another class of animals called r^tiles^ but we 
do not see many of them in this country. Keptile% such 
as snakes, vipers, aad adders, have clear shining skins 
like fishes, and they crawl with their bodies on the ground 
among the tall grass of meadows and in marshes. Some 
reptiles, such as the frog and toad, have feet, with which 
they can walk or leap forward. The frog is a very pretty- 
reptile, which leaps, and is ofren seen in meadows or 
beside pools of water. We should not pelt frogs or toads 
with stones, or otherwise hurt them, for they are innocent 
creatures, and suffer as much from being pelted as we 
could do. 

Insects are another class of animals, of which there are 
great numbers in this and other countries. Flies, gnats, 
bees, and butterflies, are insects which we see flying about 
in the fine summer weather, and sometimes they are very 
troublesome to us. But although insects are sometimes 
troublesome, they are very useful, because they are food 
to birds and fishes, and do other good services in creation. 

Besides these classes, there are many kinds of animals 
so small that they cannot be seen by the eye, but which 
exist, and enjoy themselves according to their nature, in 
water and other substances. The whole of creation swarms 
with living creatures, large and small, and all designed to 
serve some purpose, though in many cases we are quite 
unable to tell what that purpose is. The most bountifril 
provision has been made by their Creator for the daily 
food of aU the animals that exist. The greater number 
live by eating the herbage of the fields and plants, and 
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also the small seeds and fruits of trees. Others live hj 
killing and eating creatures which are smaller and weaker 
than themselves, and which, if not thus destroyed, would 
become too numerous and troublesome. 

Some of the larger quadrupeds, as the lion, the tiger, 
and the wolf, are beasts of prey, and live by chasing and 
killing sheep, or any other animals that cannot defend 
themselves. A few animals, such as the horse, the cow, 
the ass, the dog, and the cat, are fond of living under the 
charge of mankind, and taking what food is given to 
them. These are called domestic animals^ and are of 
great use to us ; they should be treated with much kind- 
ness for their docility and their services. 

We should try to learn the nature and the names of 
animals, and how they are divided into classes and species. 
We should also never call any animal by a wrong name, 
but give every one the proper name that belongs to it. 
Some persons call a fly a beast, but it is not a beast ; it 
is an insect. All animals with four feet are quadrupeds. 
A bird is not a quadruped, because it has only two feet, 
and it is therefore a biped. 

For want of a knowledge of the nature and the proper 
uses of animals, some persons have held certain animals 
to be sacred, or worthy of great respect, and of being 
bowed down to and worshipped. These persons have 
also held other animals in such great abhorrence, that 
they would not touch them, or be kind to them. All 
this is very wrong. All animals are equally good in 
the sight of God, and should be the same in the sight of 
men. There are, indeed, no distinctions of rank among 
animals. The lion is sometimes called the kinp of the 
beasts ; but this is only because he is a very powerfol 
animal. The lion is no better than other beasts ; and he 
is not so useful to mankind, or deserving of so much care, 
as the laborious and patient ass. 



[In the course of the above lesson the teacher may diow pictnres of animals^ 
and mention a few of the leading points in their character. It is, however, 
too early to define the scientific classification of animals ; that forms a depart- 
ment in the more advanced work *< The Introductioit to ths SciKircxs.'*J 
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OF MANKIND. 

Mankind are the human tpecieSy to which we belong, 
and they arc abore all the lower animals in power and 
wisdom. Mankind are also called people, and childrea 
are young people. A father and a mother with their 
children &rm Sk family. Mankind are beings with reason^ 
or minds to think, and they are able to role over all kinds 
of beasts, birds, or other creatures. They do not walk like 
beasts, but stand upright upon two legs, and they have 
arms with hands and fingers, with which they can do any 
work that they wish to do. They have not skins with 
wool or fur upon them. Their skins are naked, and they 
require to have clothes to cover them ; but they are able 
to make clothes with their hands, and to use tools^ with 
which they can build houses and make furniture, and do 
aU other things that are useful. They can, likewise, 
kindle £res for cooking their food, and for wanning them- 
selves when cold. 

Mankind do not like to live alone. They are fond of 
living in families, or with other persons, and also to have 
neighbours in houses near them. Some people live in the 
country in cottages^ but most people live in houses near 
each other in vUlages^ totons^ and ckies. A village is a 
small number of houses standing together. A town is a 
large number of houses standing together, with the houses 
placed side by side in rows or streets. A dty is a very 
large town, containing a great number of people. The 
city where the head of tibie government resides, is tiie 
eapUal of the country. London is the capital of England. 
The house of a king, or of a prince, is cadled a palace. 

The reason for people living together in towns and 
cities, is, that they may assist each other, and enjoy tbe 
pleasure of seeing and speaking to each other. This is 
called being socieU, or living together in society. All the 
people that live togeihex in a country are its inhabitant^ 
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and tliej fonn a nation. There are many countries and 
nations in the world. 

Eveiy person has two names, one of which is his tur^ 
namey and the other his Christian name. The surname 
ia the principal name, being that of the £Eimilj to which 
the person belongs. The Christian name is that which 
has been giyen at baptism, and is always put first. If a 
person be, called John Thomson, John is the Christian 
name, and Thomson the surname. I can tell what are my 
Ghdbtian and surname. Every boy and girl can teU, 
because they hare been informed by their fathers and 
mothers. 

All people have likewise a national name, by which 
they are loiown from people of other nations. We get a 
national name by being natives of a country, or being 
bom in it. If we be bom in England, we are called 
Em^lish y if in Scotland, we are Scotch / if in Ireland, 
we are Irish / if in France, we are French y if in Ame- 
rica, we are Americans ; and so on with every nation and 
people. 

Some people have white skins, with blue or grey eyes, 
and light hair on their heads. Other people have clark 
skins, with black eyes and black hair. ]But all people 
are human beings, and are the same way made ; and it is 
no matter what is the colour of their skins, or their out- 
ward appearance. We should never hate or iU use any 
persons because the colour of their skins is different from 
ours, or because their outward appearance is not beautiful, 
but be equally kind to aU. 

One of our hands is the right hand, and the other is 
the left. All boys and girls learn which is their right 
hand. It is that with which we shake hands, and is more 
used than the lef^ We have, also, a right and a left 
fiK>t, and a right and a lefit eye, and a nght and a left 
side. The left side is that on which we feel our heart 
beating. Every one knows what is meant when they are 
told to stand on the right or the left of a person ; they go 
to his right or his left hand. It is a mark of honour and 
respect to be set at the right hand. 
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Animals rest and sleep yrhea they are tired. When 
they sleep, they lie down and shut their eyes ; and when 
sleeping, they enjoy rest. Some animals, however, such 
as the horse, can sleep standing ; and some others, such as 
the hare, can sleep with their eyes open. The proper time 
for sleeping is in the night, when it is dark. When we 
sleep, we sometimes dream; hut dreams are only idle 
fancies passing through the mind, and do not mean any 
thing. When animak are not sleeping, they are awake. 

All animals, except man, eat their food in a raw state. 
The ox and sheep crop the green herhage of the fields 
just as it grows, and beasts of prey devour at once the 
flesh of the animals they kill. Birds, likewise, catch little 
flies while on the wing, and swallow them in a moment. 
Mankind cannot live on fresh vegetables, or raw food of 
any kind. They can eat only a little ripe fruit, or certain 
ripe vegetables, without being hurt by them. All their 
ordinary food has to be dressed at the fire ; and when it 
is properly cooked, it is pleasant to the taste and nourish- 
ing to the body. 

Mankind cook and eat the flesh of oxen, which' is called 
beef; the flesh of calves, which is called veal; the flesh 
of sheep, which is called mtttton; the flesh of swine, 
which is called pork ; and also the flesh of hares, rabbits, 
geese, turkeys, chickens, pigeons, partridges, and other 
creatures. Mankind likewise cook and eat fish. The chief 
article of our food is bread, which is prepared from the 
flour of wheat, or other grain. We pray to God, that he 
may give us our " daily bread," which signifies our means 
of daily subsistence. 

When animals are well, and are able to go about and 
take their food, they are said to be in JieaUh. Some- 
times they are so ill that they cannot walk or take any 
of their usual food, and then they are in had healtn. 
Mankind are most Hable to be ill ; diseases affect them, 
and they are sick. Physicians try to make them well, 
by giving them medicines; we should, therefore, never 
refiise any medicines that are offered to us when we are 
ill, for it is by that means that we may be made well. 
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Some animals live a long time, and others live but a 
very short time. Dogs are known to live till they are 
fourteen or fifteen years old, when they die ; and some 
horses live till they are twenty years old. But little birds 
live only a few years, and most insects do not lire more 
than one year. Some insects Hve only a single hour. 
The smallest kind of gnats sport for a short space of time 
in the beams of the sun, and then drop down, and are 
seen no more. 

All animals are male and female, and have young 
animals hke themselves, and these they leave behind 
them at their death. The young grow old in their turn, 
and then leave their young to come after them. This is 
called the following of one generation after another. 
Human beings live longer than most other animals. 
Some men and women live till they are above seventy 
years of age, but many die from iUnesses when they are 
infants. The young people that are now at school and 
growing up, will perhaps Hve to be old people like their 
Others and mothers, and grandfathers and grandmothers ; 
but they will not live for ever. All must die, and leave 
room for new generations. 

When a body is dead, all its Hfe is gone. It cannot 
see, or feel, or move ; it is an inanimate object, and is so 
unpleasing to look upon, that it is buried in the ground, 
where it rots into dust, and is no more seen on earth. But 
although the bodies of mankind die and are buried, they 
have saulsy which live for ever, and-which are given up to 
God who gave them. It is proper that we should live so 
purely that we may not be afraid to die, or to yield our 
souls at death to our Heavenly maker. 

Mankind are called rational or reasoning heingsy in 
consequence of having minds to reflect on what they see 
and do. They are also called responsible or accountable 
beingsy because they have souls, which are accountable to 
God for actions done during hfe. But none of the lower 
animals are rational or accountable beings. They have 
not souls to be accountable, nor minds capsu)le of thinking. 
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They do not know light from wrong. When a beast dies, 
it perishes for erer. 

Human beings are yeiy ignorant when they are yonn^, 
and before they are taught Qie meaning of what they see. 
They do not Imow how large the world is, or what is its 
shape. They think that the world is flat, like a table, 
but they learn that it is round, like a ball. It is only by 
haying been told, that they know their own name, or 
their right hand from their left. Children, being so very 
ignorant of all things, are sent to school to be instmeted, 
and the more that they are taught, the more happy are 
they Hkely to be when they grow up. 



THE COUNTRY— PROCESSES OF HUSBANDRY- 
VEGETATION. 

When we walk into the fields in a fine summer day, 
we see many things that are reiy beautiful, and pleasing 
to behold. We see the fresh green grass growing in tJoie 
meadows, mixed with cowslips and daisies, with the cows 
feeding upon them. We see fine large trees and bushes 
coTered with leaves, and hear birds singing merrily on 
the boughs, and chirping to the young birds in their little 
nests. We also see the glorious sun shining in all his 
splendour, giving light and heat to the face of nature, and 
glancing on all kinds of fiowers. Perhaps, also, we may 
see flocks of white sheep feeding on the sweet pastures, 
with their lambs frisking beside them, and shepherds 
with their dogs watching the flocks, that they may not go 
astray. • 

These are only a few of the things which are to be seen 

in the country, for the country is very large, and spreads 

away in plains and hills. It also contains springs of 

water, and rivers running through the valleys. In some 

'"^ces, there are lakes^ which are large sheets of 

' in other places, there are marshes and mea- 
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do\n with small ponds in them. Some lofty hills, which 
rise from the plains, are called mountaint. There are 
rod* in the inside of hills and monntcuna, and also below 
the lerel ground. 

It is in the conntiy that most of the food that we eat 
ia produced. The fidds are first ploughed or dug up in 
fumiws, by a^2<n^A, which is a machine drawn hyhorses, 
and gnided in even lows by a man who holds it. The 




T he 1 iv and pleasant, for 
the plonghman breathes fresh a r all day long and some- 
times he IB so merry that he whistles as he dnT.es his 
team of horses over the fields. 

After the fields are ploughed, another man, called a 
tOKer, goes forth with a large quantity of com ; and he 
sows the com by scattering it with his hand among the 
open fiirrows. This is called putting seed in the ground. 
After the sowing has been done, another man comes with 
a harrow, which is a rugged flat machine with teeth on 
its lower side, drawn by a horse ; and the harrow being 
dragged over all parts of the field, the earth ia covered in 
over the seed in the furrows, and then the seed is in a 
condition to grow, and produce more com. 

After all these things have been done', the rain fells on 
the earth, and sinks down to the seed, which it softens 
and causes to tprovt. At first, each seed has but a small 
sprout, but the sprout is quickened by the heat of the 
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sun, and soon shoots above the earth, like a blade of green 
grass. It then grows tall, with an ear of com at the top, 
and the sim ripens it, and makes it yellow. It ia now.ready 
to be cut down ; and so, in Aarveit, all that in ripe is cut 
by reapers, some with scythes, and some with , sickles. 
Com is soivn in the Spring season ; it grows tall in Sum- 
fner, ithcn the sun is powerful ; and is cut dpwn in 
Autumn. After Autumn, the fields are bare, and the 
IVinter, which comes next, is so very cold that few things 
grow. 

The time of harvest in Autumn is a pleasant, happy 
time. Here is a picture of two reapers cutting a fiela of 
com. See how active they are stooping with their sickles, 




and cu j, 1 n t h k See also how a man 

behind them ib hmdmg the sheaves, and a cart is going 
loaded with the sheaves to the bam-yard of the farmer. 
The bam-yard is near the farm-house among the trees. 

Wheat, and oats, and barley, are com, and are all 
reaped in this way. After the com Las been taken to the 
bam-yard, and the ears have been thrashed to loosen the 
grains from the straw, the grains are ground in a mill, 
and become flour or meal, which is made into bread for 
U3 to eat. 

Here is a pretty little poem on the flowers which we 
c&n gather in Autumn, when the reapers are busy in the 
fields. 
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EARTEST-FIELD FLOWERS. — BY MARY HOWITT. 

Come down into the harvest-fields 

This autumn mom with me ; 
For in the pleasant autumn fields 

There's much to hear and see. 
On yellow slopes of waving com 

Tlie autumn sun shines clearly ; 
And 'tis joy to walk, on days like this, 

Among the bearded barley. 

Within the sunny harvest-fields 

We'll gather flowers enow ; 
The poppy red and the marigold, 

The bugles brightly blue ; 
Well gather the white convolvulus, 

That opes in the morning early ; 
With a cluster of nuts, an ear of wheat, 

And an ear of the bearded barley. 

Bright over the golden fields of com 

Doth shine the Autumn sky ; 
So let's be merry while we may, 

For time goes hurrying by. 
Thgr take the sickle from the wall 

when morning dews shine pearly ; 
And the mower whets the ringing scythe, 

To cut the bearded barley. 

Come, then, into the harvest-fields ; 

The robin sings his song ; 
The com stands yellow on the hills. 

And Autumn stays not long. 
The/U carry the sheaves of com away, 

Tney reaped to-day so early. 
Along the lanes, with a rustlui^ sound. 

Their loads of the bearded barley ! 
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There are many other things which grow in the fields 
for the food of num, hesides com. Potatoes are planted 
in rows in the fields, and afi;er €key have grown, the 
young potatoes are fonnd at the roots; they are then 
dug up from the earth, and carried away for use* Tur- 
nips are sown in the ground as seed; and each seed, 
though only the size of a small pin-head, grows to he 
very large. Peas and heans are also sown in fields and 
in gardens, and the young peas and heans grow in pods 
on the tops and sides of the stalks. The pods are shells, 
in which the young peas and beans lie in eren rows. 
Apples, and pears, and cherries, screjruits; and they 
grow on trees in gardens and in orchards. Oranges and 
grapes are also fiiiits ; hut they grow in warm countries. 
Gooseberries and currants are very good smaU fruits, 
which grow on bushes. The gooseberry bushes have 
isharp prickles on the branches, and we must take care 
not to hurt ourselves when we pluck the finit. 

All things that 'grow in the earth, in fields, gardens, 
and by the sides of pools, and every where else, are called 
TegetahUs^ and the act of growing is termed vegetation. 
Vegetables are said to be cdive when they are growing, 
and dead when they wither and cease to grow. But 
vegetables cannot remove from one place to another like 
animals. They must stay in the place where they are 

growing. Some people, however, plant pretty flowers in 
ower-pots; and then they can hfl the pots, with the 
flowers in ^em, firom one place to another, sometimes 
letting them stand in rooms, and at other times putting 
them on the outsides of windows, so that the sun may 
shine upon them. 

Vegetables grow by drawing up sap firom the ground 
through the roots, and the sap rises from the roots to the 
stem of the plant, and then through all the branches. 
Unless, however, 1^^ had the heat of the sun, vegetables 
could not grow. When the bleak cold days of Winter 
come, the sap goes down again into the earth, or helps to 
increase the bulk of the pknt, the leaves wither and die, 
»nd the plants are bare till the warmth of ^ring again 
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renres them, and causes them to push forth new Buds and 
leaves. All regetables yield seed mer their kind, and mik 
this seed, young vegetables may he raised. There are new 
generations of Vegetables, like new generations of animals, 
and one follows in succession after the other. 



INANIMATE OBJECTS— STONES, SLATE, GLASS, 
CLAY, BRICKS, METALS. 

The streets are payed with itones^ and many houses 
and walls are built with stones. Most of the stones which 
we see are dug from the ground. The earth is opened, 
and then rocks are found beneath, in large masses, and 
of different kinds. The stones are pieces of the rocks 
broken away with hammers, and shaped into the sizes 
that are wanted. The place where stones are dug from 
the rocks, is called a quarry. 

Some stones are hard and solid, and others are soft and 
brittle. Those which are hard and solid are the best for 
building, because they last longest. Soft stones are 
inelted down by water washing upon them, and their 
particles form sand. There are beautiful shining sands 
on the sea-shore, which hare been washed from rocks. 
Most stones are opaque, or so dull that you cannot see 
^ough them; but some stones are transparent and 
sparkhng, and you can see through them as u they were 
glass. SlaU is a kind of blue stone, found in layers, and 
<2Ut in small thin pieces for putting on the roofe of houses. 
When polished, t&e pieces can be made into school-slates. 

Ql(U9 is a dear smooth substance, made of sand melted 
by a strong heat, and the ashes of certain plants. Wben 
hot, it is soft;, and is easily made into a flat sheet ; and 
when the sheet is cool, it is glass. Small pieces are cut 
from the sheets of glass to make panes for windows. 
Glass is a fine trans^parent substance, very brittle, or 
easily broken. Boys should be careftil not to break the 
^lass in windows, for it is very dear. But if they break 
It by accident, they should always tcU that it was tiiey 
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who did it, and then that will sare oihers frok bUfig 
blamed. Crystal is a fine kind of glass. '' > ' 

. Cla$f is a fine soft substance fiound in i^ eB^h^'-yl^h. 
is feimedinto jngs, basins^ plates, and other ardeles^' But 
lh«6e are not read j hr nse till they have been baked ni^th 
a fi]:«9 and glazed to make them smooth on the sut&UTe. 
When finished, they are called earihen-ware. China is a 
fine kind of earthen-ware, made firom ground fiintd. 
iPlower-pots are brown unglazed earthen-ware. We <5an- 
not see through earthen-ware as we see through glat^ 
because it is opaque. Most objects or substanoesr «tfe 
opaque. 

Bfieki are also made of clay. The clay is moulded 
into the form of bricks, and then burnt with fire in a targe 
fcsln. After the bricks are cooled, they are carried away 
to build houses and walls. Bricks are not so hard as 
btone, but they are much used for building where 0tbne 
is difficult to be got. London, Dublin, Manchester, Lirdlv 
pool, and other large towns in England and Lpeland, apfe 
hm\t of biick. Brick is little used in Scotland, because 
citone is very plentiful in that country. The red tiles fdt 
the roofs of houses are made of the same kind of day as 
bricks. 

Many useful things which we see are made of metai^ 
of which there are different kinds. Metals are found 
among rocks, usually mixed with earth and rocky sub- 
stances. They are then called ores. The ores are put 
into furnaces, and the metal then comes out pure. When 
cool, it is ready for use. Metals are hard, but not so 
hard as stones ; they are also malleable, which means that 
they can be beaten out into thin pieces by hammers, 
without being broken. Some are softer and more malle- 
able than others; and they are all rery heavy. The 
principal metals are Gold, Silver, Iron, Copper, Lead, and 
Tin. 

Gold is a yellow metal, and is very scarce and dear. 
It is made into money, also into rings for wearing on the 
fingers, and other trinkets. Silver is a fine white metal, 
which is also made into money, but is not so valuable as 
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gfl{d»t Jrm IB the mott useful of all the mefals. It k 
made into nails, locks, hinges, hammers, axes, and all 
0^^ tools. Pots^ kettles, and other vessels for cooking, 
mi also chiefly aiade from iron. Iron, when made vexj 
hwd, is called Heel, and is made into knives, needles, aaid 
oiim things- Copper is hrown, and is made into pennies 
fsod hal^nce, also into lai^ge sheets for yarious puipo6etf. 
L^ad is light blue in colour, and is softer than the othet 
metals* It is made into pipes and dstems for water, and 
laanj other articles. Tin is of a light colour, but harder 
Uiaa lead. It is yeiy useM for covering the insides of 
cooking utensils. 

Swke articles are made from two metals mixed together 
when they are melted and hot. Bras» is a very pretty 
^ghli yellow metal, made from, a mixture of copper anil 
6aM A. great number of ornaments for furniture are made 
of. brass. Bells are also made of a mixture of copper and 
tin^.^ui chiefly copper. Some bells are very small, fot: 
Iwgisg ia houses, and are pulled with wires to wacfi 
Ityvaiftts that th^ are wanted. Other bells are veiy largd, 
ttUd are as tall as a man. These large bells are hung in 
^ite^pjks of churches, and they are rung to warn people 
that it is time to go to church. Bells are also rung to caU 
children to school, and to let workmen know ti^t it is^ 
time for them to go to work. Small bells have a brisk 
8<vand ; but large bells give a loud sound, which is heard 
ftt a great distance. We can also cause glass cups to 
make a sound when we strike them ; but if we strike too 
hard, we shall break them. Bells are not so brittle m 
glass; they are tough or pliable, and do not break when 
they sure rung. Lead and tin mixed, form petct^y mth 
widch spoons, dishes, and many other articles, are made< 



tXa Hhe above letflon only tli6 princliMil kinds of inanimate objects axe mett- 
tioned. It is presumed that the pupil has been instructed in the nature of 
most ob^ts of a simple kind at the Infant School : but if this haa not been 
the etuse, the teacher can exhibit and explain the qualities of many objects, 
both natural and artificial, with a view to intellectual ez«rei«e. Meet s^ocfs 
now possess an extensive collection pf objects for the instruction and am^w- 
mentofpupila] '' 
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WOOD— TREES. 

There are many kinds of wood or timber, some of a 
coarse, and others of a fine quality. When trees hare 
grown for a great number of years, and are tall and thick, 
mey are cut down at the root, the branches are lopped 
ofi^ and the trunks form wood or timber. The wooa is 
next sawn into long deals and beams with saws, and is 
ready to be made by carpenters into chairs, tables, school 
forms, the floors of houses, doors, carts, and a vast number 
of other things. Fir, ash, elm, beech, and oak, are the 
most common kinds of wood in Britain; and of these, fir 
is the commonest, and oak is the strongest. Mahogany 
is a very fine wood, which is brought firom foreign coun- 
tries, and is made into beautiful tables, chairs, and other 
artides. 

TREES.-— BY 7. MILKE. 

In India there are spicey trees, 
Whose firuit and gorgeous bloom 

Give to the faint and l^guid breeze, 
Its rich and rare perfume. 

In Portugal and fertile Spain 

Abound the orange groves ; 
In France, the juicy vines they train 

Around the trim alcoves. 
Wliere South American forests spread, 

And savage Indians roam, 
The huge mahogany rears its head 

To deck our British home. 

But &uits, and plants, or trees like these, 

Our climate will not suit ; 
Yet we have many useful trees, 

For tunber or for firuit. 

The sombre yew-tree often lends 

Its greenness to the grave ; 
The weeping-willow fondly bends 

ItiB branches o'er the wave. 
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The birch displays its slender tress. 

Yet beautifully fair ; 
The poplar wares its sdender dress 

With slightest breath of air. 

The elm lifits up a lo% head/ 

And first ia leaf is seen ; 
The beech extends an ample shade 

Of leaves of glossy green. 

The stately oak, the forest's pride, 

A stem enormous shows ; 
And, spreading out on every side. 

Gigantic branches throws. 

It& leaf is late in spring, yet shares 

The zephyr's gentle sigh ; 
And late and long in autunm wears 

A deeper, richer dye. 

Trees not only furnish savoury fruits ; their aspect is 
delightful, and their shade is reJBreshing during the heats 
of summer. Sometimes trees grow singly in fields and 
gardens, and sometimes a great number of them grow 
together ia plantations wndi forests. There are not many 
large forests ia Britain, because the land has been cleared 
for cultivation ; but in North America there are forests 
which cover large tracts of country, and they are only 
now in the course of being cut down. Much of the tim- 
ber that is used in this countiy has been brought in ships 
from North America. 

Trees grow, like other vegetables, by the sap risiag 
from the roots through the trunk to tiie branches. Every 
tree is clothed with a bark or sldn, which is of great use 
in protecting it from injury, and assisting it in its growth. 
If the bark of trees be much injured, the trees become 
weakly, and soon die. It is very wrong, therefore, for 
any young person to strip, cut, or otherwise injure the 
bark of trees. They do not know the harm they are 
doing. I will never do injury to a tree. 



WATEIU-THE 0CEAN-SHIP6— THE COMPASS^ 
FISHING— RIVERS. 

"VVater is a liqaid body. It flows in streams, and caa 
be poured from one yessel to another. A great part of 
the world is covered with water, in the form of broad 
seas, called the Ocean. The water of the ocean is salt, 
and BO bitter that it cannot be drunk. 

Ships s^l on the sea, and thej can go from one coan- 
tiy to another across the ocean, by the winds blowing 
their sails, and the pilot guiding tliem with a ?telm or 
rudder. Here is a picture of a abip, or vessel, sailing on 
the sea. It has all its sails set to the breeze, and is going 




fast along the surface of the deep waters. Some ships have 
a great number of sailors or mariners in them to manage 
the sails, and take care that all goes right in the TessS. 
The person who has the command of a vessel is called (he 
captain. It is an awfiil thing for a vessel to be overtaken 
by a storm, and dashed npon rocks or sand-banks ; then 
the ship is lonoked, and perhaps all the persons on board 
are drowned. 
Mariners guide their vessels acrosB the sea without 



Krang any land ; but thej do not lose their vaj, b 
they haTe the eompatt to direct them. The compasB is 
a spiaU object libe the &oe of a watch, -with % needte 
balanced upon it, which always points to (he North. Here 
is a Tepreaentation of a marina'a compass, with all the 




points marked upon it — North, Sonth, East, West, and 
all the other points between, as N. N. E., which means 
north-nortli-east, S, 8, W., Bouth-soath-west, and so on. 

The sun rises in the morning in the east ; at mid-day it 
IS south &om us ; and in the evening it sets in the west. 
When we stand with our face to the south, our back is to- 
wards the north. "When a person wishes to go to some 
place at a distance, he asks in what direction it lies, 
whether north or south, east or west, and on being told, 
he proceeds accordingly. In this way, ereiy place in a 
town, or in a country, can be easily found out.* 

In dear nights when the stars are visible, we can see 
a star ve^ high above us at the north, which is called 
the NorlA-Star, Young persons should learn to know 
the north-star, so that when they are out walking at 
night, they may understand which is the north. Mari- 
ners know the north-star, and they can guide their ships 
by it ; but thej[ do not need to look at it, for thej^ have 
the compass with them, which tells them which is the 
north, either by day or by night. If they wish to sail 
a, *ad fuith«r eipMn Iba 
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noiUiwardH, tliey ^ u the needle of &.e compass pointa ; 
if Iher wish to s^ Bouthwards, ihej go in an oppoEate 
direction ; and so they go in any other direction, cdwaj^ 
looking at the compass. 

A great number of different kinds of fish live in the 
sea, some BfFimming about in the Trater, and others inha- 
Hl^ig shells, which are scattered along the bottom of the 
ocean, or among rocks on the shores. Fiehetmen go to 
sea in boats to catch fish, which they bring to land, and 
sell to people who \Tish to hare them for food. The fish 
are caught in nets, a considerable number at a time. Hie 
net is let down Irom the boat, and in a little time pulled 
np again, bringing with it all the fish that come in its 
way. Here is a yiew of three fishermen at sea in a boat, 
and we see them hauling in their net with a quantity of 
smaU fish in it. 




All rivers and streams are of fireah water. They me 
from springs, and also collect the rain which ialls on the 
ground. After flowing perhaps many miles, they go into 
the ocean; but the ocean is nerei any larger for all the 
rirers that go into it, for mists or vapours are continually 
rising from it into the air to fimn douds, and that takes 
away as much water as Hie ocean gets from rirers. The 
donds turn into rain, which falls on the earth, aod helpB 
to giro water to the rirers. 
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THE SENSES. 

Mankind hare five seniBes, which are of great use to 
them, and without which they could not know any thing 
of the world about them. These senses are seein^^ hear- 
ing^ tmeUin^y tattinffy and feeling^ or touch. We use 
these senses by means of organs. Tlfe word aryan sig- 
nifies tool or instrument. The organs of seeing or sight, 
are the eyes, which are also sometimes called me organs 
(tf yision. 

The ^e ia SL reiy beautiful dear object, round like a 
ball, and is set in the head in such a way that we can 
more it about in its place, so as to look on different sides 
of us. The eye can see only when there is light. At night, 
when there is yeiy htde light from the moon and stars, 
it is difficult for the eye to see any thing ; and if there be 
total darkness, we cannot see at alL The eye is very 
delicate, and is easily injured ; but a thin covering hangs 
oyer it, called the eye-lid, which is pulled over the eye 
whoDi we fear that it will be hurt ; and this eye-lid is 
always closed when we e^o to sleep. The eye is also pro- 
tecte^by some Me hJs which |row <mt Lm the ^ge 
of the eye-lid, and are called the eye-lashes. These eye- 
lashes keep small particles of dust and flies £rom gomg 
into the eye, and likewise form a shade to keep off the 
too poweiful glare of the sun. 

Some boys and girls lose the use of their eyes by severe 
distempers, and some old persons also are deprived of 
their sight by injuries, which is a great misfprtune. 
Persons who cannot see are said to be hlindy and they are 
not able to go any where, without groping with their 
hands or their feet, lest they fall or stumble. They have 
to use the sense of touch instead of ike sense of sights 
and are obliged to trust to other persons telling them 
what many things are like ia the world. Yet blind people 
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«m ^)llen very liappy aoul eb^erfbl, beoaknei^ilBS^HUBbw 
ikoii it would be asdl«6s to munmsc/at^tibobr* tot^^fiiiii 
bcffnuse all good people are kind to them. • , -.r J ; 

'A small part in the centre of the ej« is deair, :likeia 
loeikuig-glafls, and all the objects we see are refleeted^on 
itu This reflection of objects is like a little picture intUd 
ej<et and the picture is carried by a nerve to the btain^ 
liihich gives us the idea of seeing. It is very diijiiciilttici 
understand how the mind is made acquainted with 'tfie 
j^tore of the objects in the eye, so as io give ua the idea 
0f ;flteeing ; but whAi we are more advanced in our simdies; 
yre shall be better able to comprehend the process lof 
vision, and also the action of light. • . . u-j 

The organs of the sense of hearing are the ears. The 
sounds tl^t are made enter the orifice or opening 4>£ thtf 
ears, and strike against a membrane which is spreads like 
a<drum inside, and from that the mind has the id^^ of 
hearing. Some sounds are pleasant to hear, and otbsi^a 
are unpleasant. Sounds which are pleasingly araangp^ 
are said to be in harmony widi each other ; and tbote 
which are displeasing, are called discordant Somepet^ 
norm are so unfortimate as to lose the sense of heann^ 
asnd then they are deaf; they cannot hear any thing thaib 
is. said to them, or any sounds that are made. It istbjr 
the £iense of hearing that we enjoy musicy which is a.haiFf 
juonious arrangement of sounds made by the voice' in 
sing^g, or by instruments, such aa flutes, violin% aiijd 
pianos. 

t< The nose is the organ of the sense of smelling. line 
nerves are spread over the inside of the nostrils, and these 
are able:to rnneO. any odour which is in the air, or which 
comes iram any flowers or other objects having a sceilt.; 

The organ of the sense of tasting is the. ton^itie^ which 
is also covered with fine nerves, and these in a momatik 
difriinguish or know the taste of any thing. put into the 
mouth. Some things are sweet to the taste, and some 
bitter; and some articles have no taste of any kind — they 
are tasteless or insipid. Smelling and tasting are the 
least useM of our senses. 



r/^'iOfefailtdbtliechief otgondfloucliorfeeiiiiff; botflM} 
faine nf feeling extends all otcr our body. The endfei of 
the fingers have yery fine nerves for feeling. The sense 
of toudL is of great service in assisting or helping the 
sense* of sight; Little children learn the shape of many 
tUngs by both seeing and handling them. In this way, 
by t£e senses acting together, we m time learn to know 
the shaffpea or figures of things, and to distinguish one 
obJeet mm anoraer. 

By exercising or making use of all our senses, and 
remembering to the best of our ability what we see and 
what we hear, we gain experience^ and are better able to 
take care of ourselves. Thus, the senses are of very gneat 
Qfie to us. They are like roads or avenues, by which 
knowledge reaches the mind; and without them, we 
should be in a state of total ignorance. 

Quadrupeds, birds, and otner animals, have the same 
senses as mankind, but in some cases their senses are 
macb more powerful. The cat has a much stronger sense 
of hearing, and some kinds of dogs have a much stronger 
sense of smelling, than we have. The reason for this is, 
that the cat has to listen for the approach of its prey, such 
as mice, in darkened places ; and some dogs have to seek 
out or himt their prey by the scent which the prey leave 
behind them. Other dogs, which do not hunt by smell, 
but by sight, possess a powerful sense of seeing, by which 
they can perceive the animals they are seekmg at very 
great distances. 

Cats have the power of enlarging the seeing part of 
their eyes, so as to see much better than we can when 
there is partial darkness; but when light is altogether 
withdrawn, and there is total darkness, cats are not able 
any more than human beings to see any thing. The 
Creator has given all other animals senses more or less 
powerful to suit their nature or necessities. Nothing has 
been made imperfect 
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COLOURS AND TINTS. 

All the works of nature have been oontriyed so as to 
gire pleasure in looking upon them. The skj» the fieUb, 
the flowers, the coyeiing of animals, and, generallj; all 
things, possess the most loyelj colours and tintSy and these 
colours we delight to look upon. The colour which the 
eye can look longest upon with pleasure, is green ; and, 
therefore, there is more of green than of any other colour 
in nature. Some greens are bright and light, and othess 
are of a darker shade or hue; and these yaiieties are 
seen in the herbs of the field, and the leaves of trees and 
bushes. 

There are many different colours or tints in the works 
of nature, and also in objects made by the art of man ; 
but all the colours that we behold or can imagine, are 
formed of only three colours, called ihe primary eolours^^ 
the word primary signifying first or original. The three 
primary colours, out of wmch the others are formed, are 
red, yellow, and blue, as here represented. 

Bed. Yellow. Blue. 






When these colours are mixed in different ways, they 
form other colours or tints, called compound colours — ^the 
word compound signifying a putting together or mixing^of 
two or more things, and so making them into one. The 
following are some of the principal compound colours :— 

GreeUy which is a mixture of yellow 
.and blue. The more blue and less yellow 
(there is in the mixture, the green is the 
darker. 

I Orange^ which is a mixture of yellow 
■"- \ ^^ red. 

Purple^ which is a mixture of blue and 
red. By adding more blue to the mix- 
ture, we make yiolet. 
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Bro^ni, like, drab, grey, and other coloius or tints, 
are in the same manner formed by mixing the pri- 
mary colours. White is perfect lightness, or tibe absence 
of all colour, and black is perfed; darlmess. Properly 
speaking, wlute and black are not colours, but they are 
seen bom in nature and art Snow gires us one of the 
best examples of whiteness ; and pure linen and cotton 
cloth and paper are likewise yery white. White is some- 
times called hlanky as, blank paper. Perfect darkness at 
night, or in a room in which were is no light, gives an 
example of black. Some clothes are dyed black, and so 
are men's hats. 

A beautiful example of the rarious colours in nature is 
seen in the bright tints of flowers, and the plumage of 
birds. The rainbow also shows a fine assemblage or 
meeting together of colours placed in harmony^ or in an 
agreeable connection with each other. The colours of 
the rainbow, which are caused by the shining of the rays 
of light of the sun through the drops of rain in a shower, 
consist of the three primary colours, and four compound 
colours, in the following arrangement, beginning at the 
top of the bow — ^red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, 
and violet. This arrangement of colours is also seen in 
the shining of the rays of light through a piece of crystal, 
called a prism^ and they are therefore sometimes called 
ihe prismatic colours, 

SPEAKING— LANGUAGE. 

Men express the ideas in their minds, or their thoughts, 
by certain sotmds uttered by their mouths. The tongue 
is the chief thing used in making these sounds, which are 
called language^ from a word meaning the tongue. To 
utter such sounds is to speak, and the power of uttering 
them is called speech. Beasts, birds, and other animal^ 
have not the power of speech; although they have some 
kind of feelings, they cannot make known tiiese feelings 
in words. All that animals can do in the way of speak- 
ing, is to make certain sounds or cries. The horse neighs ; 
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die dog barks, groTrls, and wliines ; the cock crows ; the 
hen cackles and clucks; the cow lows; the sheep and 
lambs bleat ; lions roar ; birds sing and chirp ; firogs croak ; 
and snakes hiss. By such sounds ihey express pleasure, 
or pain, or anger, or defiance, or supplication. In general, 
the animal onty means to let its companions know that it 
is near at hand. When the blackbird whistles, its mate 
hears the far-sounding notes, and comes quicklj to it. 

The sounds and cries which animals make, are some* 
times called the language of beasts and birds, but it is a 
language of a yery imperfect kind. Parrots and cocka- 
toos can be taught to utter words, but they do not know 
the meaning of what they say ; they only repeat by rote 
what they are taught. 

THE COCKATOO. 

There is a bird of plumage rare, 

In gilded cage exposed to view. 
Procured with cost, preserved with care— 

"We mean the pretty cockatoo. 

He is a foreign bird of &me, 

And talks as parrots often do ; 
For if we ask him what's his name. 

He'll say 'tis pretty cockatoo. 

Yet in these words repeated o*er, 
Does all this scholar s wisdom lie ; 

For to a thousand questions more 
He only gives the same reply. 

If asked who made his gilded cage. 
Or who his master's portrait drew, 

Who was in Greece the wisest sage ? 
He'll say 'twas pretty cockatoo. 

Thus may children sent to school. 

Perform the same unmeaning rounds ; 

Learn all by oft-repeated rule. 
Yet see no meaning in the sounds. 
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But we should never tLua bj i?^« .• • 

KiUL day by day our lessons through, ..i 

And never give the sense a thought, : . | 
Like prating />r^y cockatoo. 

A bird may come to sound its name, 

A bird may almost learn to spell, 
But boys and girls may surely aim 

At something more than birds can tell. 

The Tnreath which winds round wisdom's bough * 
Is free to all, though cropp'd by few ; 

And we may pluck a leaf e*en now, ' 

And shame the senseless cockatoo. ^ 

The want of the powers of thought and speech keeps 
animals in a humble station, far below that of human 
beings. They cannot tell each other where they were 
bom, or how old they are, or what is their name, or any 
thing else connected with their condition. They, there- 
fore, cannot instruct each other, or lay plans to make 
themselyes happy. And though we were to make any 
animal very clever at playing tricks, still that animal's 
young ones would be just as ignorant as ever. All living 
creatures, except mankind, are fixed down for ever to a 
humble condition, and can be easily subdued and ruled 
over. 

The feculty of language has been given to mankind for 
the wisest of purposes by his Creator. "We are able to 
speak, because our minds have the power of thinking or 
reflection, and because our tongue is able to utter the 
words which the mind thinks upon. The tongue, and 
the windpipe through which the sounds come, are called 
the organs of speech. Some persons are so unfortunate 
as to be unable to speak, and they are said to be dumb. 

By speaking, we can commimicate our thoughts to each 
other. We can tell of all the things that we ha^ heard 
of from our fathers ; and men who axe leamedi and have 
studied much, can tell the young and the ignjijrant of 
many things that they would perhaps ney^lt find out 

c 
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tliemselves. In this manner, by one telling another, 
every new generation is a little more intelligent than that 
which went before it, by which means the human mind 
is greatly improved. 

All persons learn to speak when they are very yonng, 
and they are generally taught to speak by their mothers. 
On this account, the language which any person first 
learns to speak, is called his mother-tongue* All persons 
should tiy to speak as well as they can. They should 
always speak plainly in words which can be well under- 
stood, and in all cases speak nothing but the truth. They 
should never say one thing and mean another, for that is 
the same as lying, and lying is one of the worst of vices. 
Every person, also, whether young or old, rich or poor, 
should avoid coarse or improper language, and always 
speak kindly to one another, so as not to hurt the feelings 
of any one by harsh expressions. 

Almost every nation has its own form of speech or 
language; so that the people of one country do not 
understand what the people of another country say. The 
language which we speak is called the English language, 
because it was first spoken by the people of England. Tjie 
language spoken in Prance is called the French language. 
The language which was spoken by the ancient Jews, 
whose history is told in the Bible, is called the Hehreto 
language; and it is now not generaUy spoken by any 
people. The language which was spoken in a country 
called Greece, about two thousand years since, is called 
the Greek language; and it is now, also, not generally 
spoken by any people. The language which was spoken 
by a people called the Romans, who existed about the same 
time as the Greeks, is called the Latin language ; and it 
is now, also, not generally spoken. 

The Greek and Latin languages, in consequence of not 
being now spoken by any nation, are usually called dead 
languages ; they are, also, called the learned languages, 
because many learned men wrote their works in these 
kngoages. 
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FORMS OF OBJECT& 

All the objects which we see possess a certain form or 
sliape, TTe know forms or shapes by the senses of seeing 
and feeling, and by comparing them in our minds with 
other forms and shapes. It is very useful to be able to 
perceire, recollect, and name, the shapes of things. Those 
who do not pay attention to this, can never teU the exact 
form of any thing ; they are ahr^s making mistakes, »ad 
frequently do not understand what people say to them.. 
Let us tiy to avoid this appearance of ignorance, and 
make ourselves well acquainted with the different forms 
of objects, and the names which are ordinarily given to 
them. 

Every one knows what a straigJit line is. It is a line 
drawn straight from one point to another. If we take a 
piece of paper, a mler, and a pencil, and draw the pencil 
along the edge of the ruler on the paper, we shall draw a 

straight line, thus " Also, if we fold 

the paper evenly, we shall make a straight line by the 
fold ; a straight line, therefore, can be understood, although 
it is not marked with ink or a pencil. 

A straight line may be in any direction, up or down, oi; 
sidewise. "When it is level, or even from one side to 
another, it is called a horizontal Jine ; when it is even up 
and down, it is called a perpendicular or vertical line. 



Horizontal line. Perpendicular line. 

The following is an example of a perpendicular line rising 
from a horizoBtal line 



»■'»» 
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Straight lines may also be oblique^ or diagoncd^ thiiSy 



The following is an example of an oblique line rising from 
a horizontal line 



Sometimes a line sloping up in this way is called an tn- 
dined plane ; a sloping road going up a hill is an inclined 
plane. 

When one line rises straight up from another, as in 
this case, 



the comer which is made where the two lines touch, is 
called a right angle. If the line rises with a slope, thus, 




the comer or point where the lines join, is called an 
'OcvXe angle. But if the line rises or goes off in this way 



the angle is called an obtuse angle. 

Four straight lines of equal length joining together, so 
as to make four right angles or comers, form a square or 
quadrangle. If the lines on opposite sides be longer than 
the other two at the ends, an oblong or parallelogram is 




Square. 



Parallelogram. 
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formed. It is called a paraUelogram, because the lines 

are parallel to each other, or lie evenly opposite each other. 

Here is a figure of a window ; it is formed of twelye 






squares, with four perpendicular lines, and five horizontal 
lines. All the comers of the squares are right angles. 
When lines cross in this manner, they are said to intersect 
each other. When a pane of glass is broken in a window, 
it generally shows cracks in aU directions, some horizontal, 
some perpendicular, and others oblique. 

We see straight lines in many objects of art. The edge 
of a book or of a table, the seams in the floor, the roof 
of a house, and the sides of doors, are examples of straight 
lines. -When an object has four sides of equal size, and 
is perfectly square, it is called a cube. 




A pyramid is an object with four equal sides, but the 
sides become small or narrow as they rise and come to a 
point at the top, thus, 
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The top of figures of this kind is called the apex. The 
bottom of all buildings, of whatever fonn, is caU^ the hcue. 
When three straight lines join each other, they form 
a triangle. The side of a pyramid is triangular. An object 
with six sides of equal length has six comers or angles, 
and is called a hexagon. An object with eight sides of 
equal length is called an octagon. 





Triangle. Hexagon. Octagon. 

All lines are not straight. There are lines with curves 
or bendings. Here is a curved or bent line. 




We see many instances of bent lines both in the works of 
nature and art. There are, indeed, yerv few straight lines 
in nature ; trees are curved or round m their stems, the 
sun and moon are round in figure ; rivers turn and wind 
in their course ; and our own bodies are full of curves or 
bends. Bent lines are more beautiful than straight ones ; 
but it is always shorter to go in a straight line than in one 
with turnings. 

A figure drawn perfectly round is called a circle. The 
entire Ime forming a circle is the circumference ; and a line 
drawn across the middle or centre of a circle, firom one 
side to another, forms the diameter. The half of a circle 
is called a semicircle. 




A crescent is a portion of a circular object, thus. \ A 
The moon has the appearance of a crescent when J J 
it is new,, or only a few nights old. ^^y 
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The figure of a inbe, or a roll of paper, is an example 
of a circle and straight lines in one object. The roll is 
round, both on the outside and inside, while the lines 
along from one end to the other are straight. The Hnes of 
the sides are also parallel to each other. An object of this 
form is also sometimes called a cylinder. 




A roll may be made with a piece of paper, so as to hare 
oblique, not parallel sides. A figure of this kind is called 
a cone^ or its shape is called conical. A sugar loaf is 
conical, broad at the base, and small at the apex. 




Some figures are of an oval form, thus. An oyal is also 
called an ellipsis. The oval is not a true round or circle ; 
it is like a circle drawn out on two opposite sides. An 
egg is oval or elliptical in figure, but it is not a perfect 
oval, because one end of the egg is generally smaller than 
the other. 




Every young person knows what is meant by a flat sur- 
face. The table is flat, the floor is flat, and many other 
things are flat. Some objects, however, are not perfectly 
flat ; they have a rounded or bulged out surface. When 
a surface rises in this manner, it is said to be convex. 
Here is a specimen of a convex surface rising from a flat 
sni&ce. 
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Some objects are conrex on two sides, thus. 




The glasses in spectacles are generally conyex, or thicker 
at the middle than they are at the sides. 

Surfaces maybe concave. A concave surface is a rounded 
hoUow like the inside of a basin. A flat object may also 
be hollowed out so as to form a concave surface on one 
side, or it may be hollowed on both sides to form a double 
concave. 




[The figures presented in the foregoing UMon are neoessarfly only mdimen- 
tal. By means of chalk, a pair of lairge compasses, and the black board, innii* 
merable combinations of straight and curved lines may be formed, so as to 
serve an important end in intellectual exercise.] 



SIZE AND MEASUREMENT OF OBJECTS. 

Objects are of different sizes ; some are large and some 
small. A hill is larger than a house, a man is larger than 
a boy. We know the size of objects, in the same way 
that we know their shape, by the senses of seeing and 
feeling, also by comparison. Objects have three qualities 
in their size — ^length, breadth, and thickness. These qua- 
lities are called their dimensions. The longest way of an 
object is its length. From the top of a book to the bottom 
is its length ; from one side to another is the breadth ; 
and its thickness is its bulk from the outside of one 
board through to the outside of the other. 

The length of objects can be measured. We can mea- 
sure the length of a piece of cloth, and measure the dis- 
tance from one place to another. There is an object called 
a foot-rule, which is used by carpenters and tradesmen 
for measining the lengths of things. It consists of thirty- 
six equal portions, called inches, and each inch is divided 
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into halyes, quarters, and eighths. The following is a 
representation of three inches of a foot-rule. 



± 



Et 
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Each inch is seen to be divided into eight parts or eighths; 
and in the first inch, the eighth, quarter, and half of the 
inch, are marked. Twelye inches make a/oo^, and thirty- 
six inches, or three feet, make a yard. 

The distance from one place to another is measured by 
miles. Seventeen hundred and sixty yards make a rfiile^ 
which is a space that a boy may easily walk without 
being tired. Some streets in large towns are a mile in 
length. Three miles form a league^ but it is chiefly dis- 
tances at sea that are measured in leagues. 

The height of objects can be measured in the same 
manner as their length. We can measure the height of 
doors or windows, or houses, or the height of mountains. 
The doors of rooms are generally from six to seven feet 
high ; some houses are fifty feet high, but others are sixty 
or seventy or more feet. Some hills are one mile, and 
others several miles in height. The length downward of 
objects is called depths and can be measured the same as 
height. Some weUs are a himdred feet deep, and many 
coal-mines are f^-^^ hundred feet deep. 

Some objects are heavier than others. A large stone 
is heavier than a small stone ; a piece of iron is heavier 
than a piece of wood of the same size. Many articles are 
sold by their weighty which is the measure of their hea- 
viness. A common measure of weight is a pound ; there 
are four pounds of weight in a large loaf of bread. A 
pound consists of sixteen parts called ounces ; and an 
ounce is divided into halves and quarters. Shopkeepers 
w^ho sell tea, and sugar, and other articles, make use of 
these weights. 
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Liquid sabstanees are measured by quantity. The most 
common measures of quantity are gallons^ quartSy and 
pints. There are two pints in one quart, and fbur quarts 
in one gallon. 



ART OF WRITING— BOOKS. 

Writing is the art of making certain marks to signify 
spoken language. The marks which we use are the let- 
ters of the alphabet ; letters are selected according to their 
soimds) and joined together to form ayllahleSy and syllables 
form words. Some small words, as of^ tOy and jfroniy are 
only of one syllable, but longer words are of two or more 
sylkbles ; the word re^mem-ber has three syllables. The 
joining of the proper letters in words is called yg//tn^. 
A number of words together form a sernimce. We know 
bow to employ proper words in writing or speaking, by 
having learned the rules oi grammar. 

The rules of granmiar should be learned by young per- 
sons at school, so that they may know how to write and 
speak correctly when they grow up. If we be ignorant 
of the art of spelling words rightly, and of using the pro- 
per words in speaking, we shall be thought very meanly 
of. It will be said of us that our education has been 
neglected. None but uneducated persons say We wasy I 
knows ity or It wets me did it. A rightly educated per- 
son, who is acquainted with the rules of grammar, says, 
We werey I know ity and It teas I who did it. 

In order to write language coirectly, we must also know 
how to put points after the w<H:ds. This is called punc- 
illation. Points are small dots or marks placed at proper 
situations between words and at the end of sentences, to 
prerent confusion in the language, and to show where we 
should make pauses in reading. The most common points 
are small marks called eommasy which are put af);er the 
smaller divisions of sentences. This is a comma , which 
is a dot with a tail to it. 

The points put between larger divisions of a sentence 
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are called semicolons. A semicolozi is a comma with a dot 
abore it, thus ; The points put at the end of sentences are 
called periods. They signify that a full stop is made. A 
period is a single dot, thus . There are a few other points, 
but they are not much used. One is called a mark of 
interrogation, and it is always put after the words asking 
a question. This is its shape f Another point is called 
a mark of admiration^ and is always put aflier words 
expressing surprise. It is a dot with a long mark aboye 
it, thus ! The hyphen is a small mark, thus - which is 
used for joining two words together, or at the ends of 
lines when words are halyed. 

In the course of writing, when any thing has to bo 
said not immediately connected with the subject, but 
which it is of use to notice (as when a person in the course 
of conyersation turns aside to say a few words to another 
person), this may be done in two ways. First, The 
thing that is to be said may be insertea in the writing 
withm marks called parentheses, thus ( ) Sometimes 
a dash, thus ^* is used instead of a parenthesis, and also 
instead of a comma. Second, The thing that is to be said 
may be written at the bottom of the page in a note, with 
a mark referring to the note. There are many kinds of 
marks of reference to notes ; the most common is a star, 
thus * and a dagger, thus t When we come to any 
mark of this kind in reading, we stop, and read the note 
at the bottom of the page to which it refers. Notes are 
usually explanations of circumstances connected with the 
subject, and are in smaller letters. 

Writing is of great seryice to mankind. It enables a 
person to mark down his thoughts on any subject, so that 
they may be preseryed in books, or sent to another per- 
son to be read at a great distance. By this means, 
thoughts are handed down safely from one generation to 
another, and communicated from one place to another all 
oyer the world. A person who can write has it in his 
power to tell another friend what he is doing, or what 
he wishes to be done, although that friend be situated 
thousands of miles distant. 



Writi^ is nsnatly executed with ink and a pen upon 
paper. Tae letters of the alphabet which are emplojed 
in writing, differ in shape from the letters which are used 
in books. The following are the letters used in writing 
or penmanship : — 






a, 6 c cl e fa, A ^/ A I nt Tt. o A a 

r ^ & Ur V <o CO y. z. 

By using these sloping letters, and making them join 
each other in words, writing is quickly performed, the 
right hand holding the pen.* Letters m>m one pers<ra 
to another are written in this manner in small writing. 
A specimen is given in next page, of a letter which was 
written from a boy at a school in the conntry to his mother 
in town. He is here seen writing his letter at a desk. 




irtewoteicltiatiallia 
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xmju Wear tA(>omer^ 

M^orm you /Aa^ ^ (zmaea dc^^M ^j^ me 

caeu^ c/w^ Tncuy^e?^ co^cia o^ia ^ {fee Tne 
on TTiM le^um ^o dcAoo/^ cma A& Acut 
^ee?t do caeuf da/ij^^ coiM 'm^ A^Oiat^ 
i^z iecuu^^^ cmcC loU^i^z^j /Aa^ Ae da^ 
A-e wuf Ad/ 9ne m^ a Ai^aAer c^^, ^o 
^am dOTTie chr me ud^e/ cn^i^noed. ^ Atioco^ 
ma^ m^d co^ ae^^oA/' uotc^ Aa/ i^ wiuf 
c/eu^A/ 7n^ u^ic^ j^Mcmi TmccA Tnoie^ /^ 
Ae ^ouA 9ne ma^ eoer^ Ao^ dAouAcA ae/" a 
A?ioco^€Aae ch^ dcie?tce a/ dcAoo^ cma Ae A(^^ 
/Act^ c-/ caoicu/ Aa^ alie^n^oTi ^ wAa/" 7n^ 
^eacAei/ dcu^cA o^ mo duA^oc/: tV Aoio^ ^ c^^ 

ancA T'OTTiam^ aeo^Kymo/Aer^ 

J^ur^ c^nsc^onci^ tfon^ 
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When a person writes his name at the bottom of a 
letter or paper, it is called subscribing his name. After 
a letter is folded and ^sealed, the name and place of resi- 
dence of the person to whom it is written are put on the 
hack. This is called the address. The letter is then put 
into the post-of&oe, to be sent according to its address or 
direction. 

Writing is sometimes done -mtli pencils made of black 
lead, but the writing that is done with them is easily 
rubbed out with India-rubber, and therefore the writing 
is yery imperfect. Writing may also be done with a piece 
of slate-pencil on a slate. Writing is most usually done 
on paper. In ancient times, people wrote upon the 
smoothed skins of sheep, also on the thin bark of trees, 
and on the large leares of plants. 

The art of making paper became known about six 
hundred years ago, and since that time paper has always 
been used for writing upon; it is a fine smooth white 
substance, much superior to skins, the bark of trees, or 
leaves of plants. Paper is made from old rags of linen 
and cotton. These are cut and bruised down into a stuff 
like powder, imxed with a glutinous liquid, and spread 
out into large thin sheets. The sheets, on being pressed 
smooth and dried, form paper. Paper is now made 
in great quantities in England, Scotland, and other coun- 
tries. 

A sheet of paper is folded so as to form a number 
of leaves ; and one side of a leaf is a page. A col- 
lection of leaves, bound together, form a volume or a 
hook ; and a collection of books of various kinds form a 
library. 

Some volumes are large and others small, according 
to the number of leaves into which the sheets have 
been folded. When the sheet has been folded into 
four leaves, the book is called a quarto^ from the Latin 
word signifying four. When the sheet has been folded 
into eight leaves, it is called an octavo, from the Latin 
word for ei^t. And when the sheet has been folded 
into twelve leaves, it is called a duodecimo, from the 
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Latm word for twelre. Sheets are often folded into 
eighteen leayes, or into twenty-four leaves, and in these 
cases the books are of a small size. 



ART OF PRINTING— LITERATURE. 

In ancient times, learned men wrote what they had to 
say on any subject in a book made of the leaves of plants 
sewed together, and other persons copied these books 
by writing, so as to make a number of copies of one 
thing. All books were written with so much labour, 
and loss of time, that they were very scarce, ai^d so very 
dear that none but the rich could purchase them. A 
single copy of the Bible in these times was sold for as 
much as four hundred pounds. This slow and dear way 
of preparing books continued till the art of printing was 
invented, about the year 1437; that is, upwards of four 
hundred years since. Printing was invented by a person 
called John Guttenberg, a German, who lived in the 
town of Mayence in Germany, and from that place a 
knowledge of the art of printing soon spread into Eng- 
land and other countries. 

Printing is done by means of types and a printing-press. 
Types are smaU objects, made chiefly of lead, and are 
about an inch in length. For every letter in the alphabet, 
large and small, there is a particular type, with that letter 
shaped on one end of it, so that, with this shaped end, the 
letter can be stamped on a piece of paper. 

A representation is here given of the letter s. Types 
are arranged in divisions or boxes in a case, each box 
having a number of its own letter in it ; and when 
printing is to be performed, a letter is taken from one 
box and a letter from another, till words are formed 
by the types, and these words are made to stand dose 
together in lines. In this Way, whole pages are put up 
in types. 
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Here is a new of a Bmall page of types tied togeflm 
with a piece of string, and standing on a boaid. 




After the types are put up in pagea, they a 
a flat surface in a printing-press, and thinly coYerea wicn 
ink, by means of a soft roller. A sheet of paper is now 
laiA upon them, and the press bein^ pulled b^rd on the 
back of the sheet, an impression is made. Another 
is made in the same manner, and so on, till many hun- 
dreds are printed. After all the sheets have been printed 
on one side,_they are printed on the other, and this finishes 
the work. 




Here is a picture showing a man working at a print- 
ing-press. After all the printing of a dieet Is done, the 
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tjpes are put back into their boxes, and are again set up 
in new pages, which are printed in the same manner. 
In this quick and simple manner, books of all kinds are 
printed, sheet after sheet, at a yeiy cheap price. Instead 
of a Bible selling for four himdred pounds, as it did before 
the inyention of printing, it is now sold for three shillings, 
by which means very poor persons can now afford to buy 
one to read. 

The persons who write the matter that is to be printed 
in books, receiye the name of auihors. The writings of 
an author,] after having been printed, are called the 
author's works, or his productions. The persons who 
carry on the business of printing, are called printers. 
After the sheets of a book are printed and folded, they 
are sewed together, and- bound in boards to keep them 
firm; and the persons' who bind books are termed hook-' 
hinders. As soon as the books are bound, they are taken 
to shops, and sold by booksellers. 

There are two kinds of writing for books — prose and 
poetry. Most books are written in prose. Prose consists 
of words forming lines completely across the page, and 
the lines follow each other, as in the present book, &om 
the top to the bottom of the pages. A number of lines 
together, forming a division of the subject, make 2^ para- 
graph. / 

Poetry is writing in 'eerse^ and the language is of a 
refined description, often referring to things of an imagi- 
nary character. In verse, each line has a certain number 
of syllables, generally eight or ten, and each line begins 
with a capit^ letter. A piece of composition in poetry is 
termed a poem^ and . the writer of such pieces is called a 
poet. AU songs, hymns, and psalms, are in poetry. In 
many cases, the last words in the lines of poetry are of 
the same sounds, or rhyme with each other. I can point 
out the words which rhyme with each other in the poems 
in this book. 

All printing in books, whether in prose or poetry, is 
now done in words composed of letters of the Roman 
alphabet. It is called Roman, because it was invented 
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by the Romans, a people in times long past. Sometimeg 
a word is printed in letters of the lUUie alphabet; when 
this is done, it is meant that the word is of importance, 
or requires particnlar attention from the reader. It is 
not considered a good style of writing to make many 
wc^ds in italic, or to hare many notes. The plainest and 
most easily nnderstood writing is the best. 

Occasionally, on the title-pages of books, and in orna- 
mental writing, letters are used from the German alpha- 
bet, which is so called from being the alphabet with wnidi 
books are printed by the Qermans. The following is the 
German alphabet : — 



CAPIIJJJB, 
SMXLL XJETTES8. 

®ar dFatitt fxibi^ stt to ^tvbm** ^uOni^ti %t fbyi 
ifiamt* VtS itftrfftrmc cmm* Cbs foil! it )rmtt to 
tBaxti, ^ it i^ in ^tvbtiu Atbt wi iW ^^ mt 
Ttatt^ ivtu'tt ; Stittr tsitsfbt ni mt tttipxHta, atf tot 
tatgibt Htm tj&ot ittifu^i ufpilnit uA. Sntr b A tut 
mrt fntxr UmptstUsn ; Sttt tttKbtt tut tttm Mt^ dFirr 
tjbtoe ia ibt KlttfitSttm, Ht ftfytx, antr Ht sUftJh ^^ 
tbtt mts tttv4 Anim* 
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In writing and printing the English langtiage, certain 
contractions of words, and also some sm^ words from 
the Latin, are used. A common contraction is the figore 
&y which signifies et or and^ et being the Latin word fox 
and. When a small letter c is put later the figure, thus, 
&c., it signifies et cetera^ which means and the resty cetera 
being the Latin word for the regt. It is often put at the 
end of lists of things, to signify that there are some more 
things of the same description, which it is not necessary 
to enumerate. 

DittOy or its abbreviation do,^ is used to signify the samey 
that being its meaning in the Italian language. IMd. or 
ih. are contractions of the Latin word Ibtdemy which also 
signifies the tame. Viz. is a contraction of Videlicet^ 
which, as commonly used, signifies nximdyy and it is read 
as the word namdy^ when it occurs in a book. Vide is 
a word in Latin signifying See^ and in that sense it is 
occasionallj used in refeiring to things which may be seen 
in a particular page or book. At the end of books, the 
word Finis is sometimes put : it signifies The Endy that 
being its meaning in Latin. 

^ books whatsoeyer form what is called Literature, 
being so styled from the Latin word literal a letter. The 
books in the English language are termed English Lite- 
rature; books in the French language, French Liter a- 
ture; and so on with the booln in other languages. 
Works in the Latin and Greek tongues are styled Classi- 
cal Literature^ because they haye been long held in esti- 
mation in the studies of classes in schools. Any person 
who is fond of reading, and of denying amusement and 
instruction firom books, is said to haye a taste for litera- 
ture, or is fond of literary recreations. 

It is a mark of intelligence to feel pleasure in the pur- 
Boits of literature, for books contain large stores of infor- 
mation on aU subjects ; and firom them we may draw the 
best advioes or counsels for our guidance. It is only by 
the study of good books, along with our own experience 
in life, that our nunds can be either instnictea or im- 
proyed. 
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COUNTING— NUMERALS. 

Counting is useful for telling the number of things, 
or how much money anj thing costs. The common way 
of counting is hj words, as, when a boy counts his fingers, 
and says — ow«, ttoo^ threes faur^ fize^ auPy seven^ eighty 
nine^ ten. But when people write the number of any 
thing in a book or on a slate, they adopt a shorter method 
than writing the words; they generally mark down 
Jigure9 instead of words, because a single figure can 
express a whole word, or even several words. 

There are only ten figures altogether. Here they are 
with their names beneaUi them, 

1234567 8 9 

one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, nothing. 

All numbers, no matter how great, are written down by 
these figures aione, in the same manner that all words 
are written, by joining the letters of the alphabet. 

The last figure 0, is usually called nothing or nought^ 
and it is also called a cipher^ because, when it stands by 
itself, it means nothing, or no number at all. But 
when we put it after 1, thus, 10, we make ten; when 
put after 2, we make twenty ; the cipher is thus put after 
other figures to make them mean large numbers. When 
two ciphers are put after 1, as 100, it means a hundred; 
and when three ciphers after 1, as 1000, it means a 
thousand. 

The numbers 1, 3, 5, 7> 9, 11, 13, and so on, are called 
odd numbers ; and 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and so on, are called 
iven numbers. 

The following is the manner of counting in figures and 
words :— 
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1 one 

2 two 

3 three 

4 four 

5 fiye 
6six 

7 seyen 

8 eight 

9 nine 

10 ten 

11 eleren 

12 twelye 

13 thirteen 

14 fourteen 

15 fif);een 

16 sixteen 

17 seyenteen 

18 eighteen 

19 nineteen 

20 twenty 

21 twenly-one 

22 twenty-two 

23 twenty-three 

24 twenty-fonr 

25 twenty-fiye 

26 twenty-six 

27 twenty-seyen 

28 twenty-eight 

29 twenty-nine 

30 thirty 

31 thirty-one 

32 thirty-two 

33 thirty-three 

34 thirty-four 



35 thirty-fiye 

36 thirty-dx 

37 thirty-seyen 

38 ihirty-eij^ht 

39 thirty-nine 

40 forty 

41 forty-one 

42 forty-two 

43 forty-tliree 

44 forty-fonr 

45 forty-fiye 

46 forty-six 

47 forty-seyen 

48 forty-eight 

49 forty-nine 

50 fifty 

51 fifty-one 

52 fifty-two 

53 fi%-three 

54 fifty-four 

55 fifty-fiye 

56 fifty-six 

57 fifty-seyen 

58 fifty-eight 

59 fifty-nine 

60 sixty 

61 sixty-one 

62 sixty-two 

63 sixty-three 

64 sixty-four 

65 sixty-five 

66 sixty-six 

67 six^-seven 

68 sixty-eight 



sixty-nine 

70 seventy 

71 seyenty-one 

72 seyenty-two 

73 seyenty-three 

74 seyenty-four 

75 seyenty-fiye 

76 seyenty-six 

77 seyenty-seyen 

78 seventy-eight 

79 seventy-nine 

80 e%hty 

81 eiglity-one 

82 eighty-two 

83 eighty-three 

84 eighty-four 

85 eighty-five 

86 eigh^-six 

87 eighty-seven 

88 eighty-eight 

89 eighty^nine 

90 ninety 

91 ninety-one 

92 ninety-two 

93 ninety-three 

94 ninety-four 

95 ninety-five 

96 ninety-six 

97 ninety-seven 

98 ninety-eight 

99 ninety-nine 

100 one hundred 

101 one hundred 

and one 



1000 one thousand, 10,000 ten thousand, 100,000 hun- 
dred thousand, 500,000 five hundred thousand, 1,000,000 
one million. The year eighteen hundred and thirty-eiight 
is thus written, 1838. 
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The number which distinguishes a king of a certain 
name, is generaDy written in Koman numerals, as Henry 
YIII. for Heniy the Eighth. This means that there 
were seren kings called Henry before this Heniy the 
E^th. 

The Latin word for Number is Numero^ and it is com- 
mon to use the contraction No. when marking the Number 
of any thing. For example, No. 37 signifies Numero 37) 
or Number 37. 



TIME. 

Eyeiy young person knows what the morning is ; it is 
the time when we rise from bed and put on our clothes, 
and when the sun begins to shine. Eyery one also knows 
when it is night ; it is the time when we so to bed, and 
when the light of the sun leaves us, and it is dark. From 
one morning till next morning is a ^y. 

The whole time of a day has, first, the morning ; then 
the /orenoon y then noon; after which are the afternoon^ 
evening^ and night. People rise in the morning and take 
breakfast ; fi'om the forenoon till the afternoon they work 
and walk about ; in the afternoon they take dinner ; then 
they work again or amuse themselves till the evening; 
at night, th^ take supper, and go to bed, where they sleep 
till morning. At certain seasons, darkness comes on early 
in the evenings ; and as it is then too soon to go to bed, 
candles and lamps are lighted, to rive us light to see to 
work, or to read, or to do any thmg else that we may 
choose. 

Days are divided into hours. In every day there are 
twenty-four hours. Eveiy hour is divided into sixty 
mintUeSy and every minute is divided into sixty moments 
or seconds. The hours of the day are counted from one 
in the morning till twelve at noon, which is the middle 
of the day, when the sun is highest. Then after twelve 
at noon is past, we begin to count from one to twelve 
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oTer again. And when this twelve is past at midn^ht, 
we go on counting from one in the morning, as bdSre. 
Mid-day, or twelve at noon, is called nMridtem^ and all 
the hours after it to twelve at ni^ht are called pott meri>» 
diem^ or are marked p. m., whi<m means afier mid-^y* 
All the hours from one in the morning till noon, are 
called ante meridiem, or are marked a. m^ which means 
before mid-day. 

It is of great use to measure the hours of the day, so 
that people may always know exactly what hour and 
minute it is, and do things at proper times. In order 
that hours may he properly measured, clocks and watches 
have heen invented. Clocks and watches are very curious 
machines, which measure time exactly ; and Ihey have 
dials, or faces, with hands on them which point to the 
hours and minutes. Every boy and girl should learn to 
know the hour of the day by looking at a clock or watch, 
and then they will know when to go to school without 
asking any one to tell them the hour. 

Here is a picture of the dial of a watch, with the hours 
marked round it, from I to XII ; also, the minutes of 




an hour marked outside from 1 to 60. You likewise see 
two hands, one short and the other long. The short hand 
is for pointing out the hours, and is called the hour-hand; 
the long hand is for pointing out the minutes, and is 
called the minute-hand. The nunute-hand goes round once 
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erreiy hour, but Hhe hour-band goes mucSi more dowfy^ 
or only from the mark of one hour to ano^iher in Ae ipace 
of an bour. When the bonr-band points to XII, it means 
twelve o'clock ; wben it points to I, one o'clock, and so 
on mib tbe otber bonrs. After seeing wbere tbe bonr- 
band points to, look wbere tbe minute-band points, and 
there tbe nmnber of minutes after tbe bour is masked. 
In tbe picture bere giyen, tbe bour-band points to IX, 
and tbe minute-band to 5, wbicb signifies tbat it is five 
minutes after nine. Wben Ibe minute-band goes to 10, 
it will be ten minutes after nine ; at 15, it will be fifteen 
minutes or a quarter of an bour after nine^ and so on 
according to tbe marks ; at 30, it is balf an bour after. 
Wben tbe minute-band comes round to wbere 45 is 
marked, it is called a quarter to ten; at 50, it is ten 
minutes to ten ; at 55^ it is fiye minutes to ten. And 
wben tbe minute-band is at 60, tbe bour-band bas got to 
X, wbicb sbows tbat it is ten o'clock exactly. J3l tbe 
other hours of the day are known in the same manner, 
by looking at watches and docks.* 

Aflber young people have learned bow to know the 
hours of the day, then they learn about weeks, months, 
and years. A toeek is seyen days — Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 
Sunday is the first day of the week, and it is called the 
Sdbhaih day^ because it is the day of rest. We must not 
do any work on the Sabbath day, but we may work all 
the otber days of the week. Four weeks make a lunar 
montb. 

Fifty-two weeks, or 365 days, make a year. There 
are twelre calendar montbs in a year— -January, February, 
March, April, May, June, July, August, September, 
October, Noyember, and December. Tbe first day of 
January is tbe first day of the year, and it is called New 
Year'9 Day. The montbs haye not all the same number 
of days. Some haye 30, and others haye 31 ; February 
bas only 28 days, but in eyery fourth year, wbicb is leap 

* A watch can here be exhibited, and Us moTexnents e^Ialnod. ai tu as 
NitablatothaoapafiityoftheimpO. 
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year^ it lias 29. The best "way to remember the nom- 
ber of days in the months is to learn the following 
rhyme :-*- 

Thirty days hare September, 

April, Jime, and Norember ; 

Ail the rest hare tibiriy-one, 

But February, twenty-ei^t alone ; 

Excepting leap year, once in £>ur, 

Whidi gives to February one day more. 

There are four Seasons in a year, Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, each of three months in length. 
The months of Spring are Februaiy, March, and April ; 
the months of Summer are May, June, and July ; the 
months of Autumn are August, September, and October; 
and the months of Winter are Noyember, December, and 
January. 

After one year is past, another begins, with the same 
number of months and days oyer again ; and thus years 
have followed years from the begmning of the world. 
Mankind reckoif the number of years from great events. 
In our country, and also in other countries, years are 
reckoned from the birth of Christ, which is called the 
Christian era. Every hundred years from the beginning 
of this era is called a century. Eighteen centuries have 
already been completed, and we now live in the nine- 
teenth century. When we write the year 1838, or 1839, 
or 1840, it is meant that so many years have elapsed 
since the birth of Christ. 

The precise time at which any event occurs, is its date. 
When people write dates, they mark the name of the 
place they are writing in, also the name of the month and 
day of the month, and the number of the year. Thus, 
London^ August 1, 1838, means that the writing was 
done at London on the first day of August^ in the year 
IW8. Sometimes the date^f the year has the letters 
▲. i>. before it. These letters are a c(Mitcacti(m of the 
words Anno DouDn, which signify xhs ybab of oitb 
Lord. 
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BUYING AND SELLINO— MONEY. 

Those persons wbo hare mairr things, idl ttiem to 
others irho want to buy them. People bay things with 
money. If there were no money, people would naTe to 
exehanye on» kind of articles fbr another, whidi wonld 
be Tery inconTenient. 

Money is small pieces of metal, made into coin*- There 
are three kinds of metal nsed for money ; these are gold, 
mItct, and copper. These mefala have been chosen to 
ciake money with, hecaiise they are scarce and difficult 
to be got. Gold and silrer are called the predotu metM^ 
because they are precious or valuable from their scaiatj. 

The only person who is at liberty to coin money, ia ™^ 
king. But the king does not make the corns mtb bis 
own hands ; he has servants who make them for him id 
a place called the Mint. The king, also, does not become 
ridi by making coins, because he has to buy the metall 
to make tbem with. These metaU are t^ dear, and are 
brou^t from fbreiKn countries. 

Corns aremade nystampi^on them, with great force, 
certwi words and figures. These words and figures are 
for telling in what kmg's reign the coins are issued. One 
of the most common figures is the likeness of the head of 
the king. 




Every country has coins of a different kind. The oouu 
in this countiT are ptHniei, hal/pmee, and fafAi^i 
which are made of copper; ffroaU, tuepentet, thUli^' 
half-eroteni, and erovmt, made of silver; and half tat*" 
re^fnt, and tovtreiffn*, made of gold. 
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2 fiurthings are equal to 1 liaUpenny. 

2 halfpence are equal to 1 penny. 

4 pence are equal to 1 groat. 
12 pence are equal to 1 shilling. 

2 shillings and 6 pence are equal to 1 half-crown. 

2 half-crowns are equal to 1 crown. 
20 shillings are equal to 1 sovereign or 1 pound. 

In writing down sums of money, the letter d stands for 
pence, « or a long stroke / for shillings, and £, for pounds. 
Thus, £1, 17s* od. means one pound seventeen shillings 
and sixpence. 

A penny-piece of copper is much larger than a shilling, 
but is only a twelfth of the value. The reason for this 
is, that copper is much more plentiful than silver. It can 
be bought in lumps at a much cheaper price. Gold is 
the least plentiful of all, and is so difficult to be got, that 
one sovereign is as valuable as twenty shillings, or two 
hundred and forty pence. Some boys and sirls wish that 
pennies were so plentiful that they coula gather them 
like stones, and fill their pockets with them; but if 
pennies were so plentiful, they would not be worth any 
thing. Every body could get as many as they hked for 
nothing, and therefore no one would sell things for them. 
This shows that it is only by the scarcity of money that 
it is of any value. 

Notes made of paper are sometimes taken in place of 
coins. This is done only when coins are difficult to be 
got, or to save the trouble of taking coins, which are 
heavy in carrying from place to place. These notes have 
certain words written upon them that signify what is 
their value, and that the value in toiaa will be given for 
them when they are brought to the persons who issued 
them. The persons who issue these notes, and take care 
of money for people, are called bankers. 
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PROPERTY—LABOUR. 

All the things that we see aroimd as, belong to some- 
body ; and these things hare been got by labour or work-' 
ing. It has been by labotor that every article has been 
procured. If nobody had ever done any labour, there 
would have been no nouses, no cultiyated fields, no bread 
to eat, no clothes to wear, no books to read, and the 
whole world would have been in a poor and wild state, 
not fit for human beings to live happily in. 

Men possess all things, in consequence of some person 
haying wrought for these things. Some men are rich, 
and have many things, although they never wrought 
much for them ; but £e ancestors, or Others and grand- 
fifcthers, of these men, wrought hard for the things, and 
have left them to their children. But all young persons 
must not think that l^ey will get things given to them in 
this way; all except a very few must work diligently 
when they grow up, to get things for themselves. 

After any one has wrought to make a thincr, or after 
he has a A giren to mS, that thing is hisfwB. and 
no person must take it from him. If a boy get a piece 
of clay, and make the clay into a small ball or marble to 
play with, then he has laboured or wrought for it, and 
no other boy has any right to take it fi:om him. The 
marble is the property of the boy who made it. Some 
boys are fond of keeping rabbits. If a boy have a pair 
of these animals, they are his property ; and if he gather 
food for them, and take care of them till they have young 
ones, then the young rabbits are his property also. He 
would not like to find that some bad boy wished to take 
his rabbits ftom him. He would say to the bad boy, 
'^ I claim these rabbits as my property; they are mine. 
You never wrought for them ; they are not yours." And 
if the bad boy stifl would take the rabbits, then the owner 
would go to a magistrate, and tell him of the bad boy's 
oonduct, and the bad boy would be punished. 
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All things are the property of some persons, and these 
persons clmm their property in the same way that the 
boy claims the marble tiiat he has made, or the rabbits 
that he has reared. It is very just and proper that every 
person should be allowed to keep his own property; 
because, when a poor man knows that he can get property 
by working for it, and that no one dares to take it from 
him, then he will work to haye things for his own use. 
If he knew that things would be taken from him, then he 
would not work at m. He would spend all his days in 
idleness, and live reiy pooiiy. ^ 

Some persons possess lands and houses as their pro- 
perty, and are called landlords or propriOora. As these 
persons camiot always make use of their lands and houses 
tiiemselres, they lend or let them to tmantSy who pay a 
rent for occupying them for a certain length of time. 
Rents are nst^y paid to landlords at the end of eyeiy 
half year or every quarter. Some persons pay a rent 
weekly for their lodging in a house. 

When one person wishes to have a thing which belongs 
to another, he must ask permission to take it, or he must 
offer to buy it ; he must never on any account take the 
thing secretly, or by violence, or by fraud, for that would 
be ftealingy and he would be a thief. €bd has said, 
^ Thou shalt not steal;" and every one should keep his 
hands £rom picking and stealing. Some boys think, that^ 
because theyj^n^ things that are lost, they may keep 
tibiese things to themselves. But the thing that is found 
is tiie property of the loser, and should be immediately 
restored to Mm without reward ; it is stesJing, to ke^ it. 

God has given some things to mankind which are the 
eommon property of all. The pure air which we breathe, 
the light wnich shines from the sun, and lets us see all 
things about us, and the water of rivers, and of the sea, 
are the chief things which have been given us freely to 
enjoy. If we wovld have other things, we must make 
them by our industry from the materkdtf of the earth, 
which have been provided for us. 
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PROFESSIONS AND TRADES. \ ' 

/ 

People lire by working for money to get food, dotli^ 
houses, and all tiiie other things which they need or would 
like to hare. If they did not work, all the food that has 
already been produced would soon be eaten up,, all the. 
clothes would be worn out, and every thing else would 
decay, so that the inhabitants of towns, and also those of 
the country, would be starred, and die very miserably. 

The necessity for each person working at some kind 
of honest labour, is an obligation laid on us by. the Crea- 
tor, and it is a sin to live in idleness, without .^ desire to 
work. "We are also far more happy wh^n we ar^ llfOftn 
ing than when we are idle ; and this in itself pug^^t '^ 
cause us to follow a course of active indus,try. . "^j vY.ni/ii 

As children are not able to work, they ar^ suppled 
for a number of years by their parents ; but, wVeij. inej: 
grow up, they are expected to go and work fgr^tpjeia^ 
selves. Some young persons are so ignorant, or liave jB^l 
bad dispositions, that they think it would be pleasant £)r 
them to live always by their parents or others working na 
them, and so remain idle all their days. They do%p|' 
fieem to care how much they take from their father^ pr 
their mothers, who are sometimes so greatly distressed 
with the conduct of their children, that they die of grief. 
This is very cruel and sinftJ conduct of these young pei;- 
sons, which no boy or girl should imitate. It is the dutr 
of all who have health and strength, to labour for their 
own support. 

In this large world there is room for all persons living 
and working at some kind of useful employment. Some 
are strong in body, and are fitted for working at toilsome 
professions; others are less strong in body, but have 
active minds, and they are suited for professions in which 
little bodily labour is required. Thus, every young per- 
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son chooses the profession for which he is fitted, or which 
he can conveniently follow. Young persons cannot in 
all cases follow the business they would like ; both boys 
and girls must often do just as their iiriends adrise them, 
and then trust to their own industry. 

As some choose to be one profession and some another, 
erery profession, no matter what it be, has some persons 
following it as a means of liring, and all assisting each 
other. The tailor makes clothes, the shoemaker makes 
shoes, the mason builds houses, the carpenter makes 
furniture, the printer prints books, the butcher kills ani- 
mals for food, the farmer raises grain from the fields, the 
miller grinds the grain into flour, and the baker bakes 
the flour into bread. Although all these persons follow 
different trades, they still assist each other. The tailor 
makes clothes for aU the others, and gets some of their 
things in return. The shoemaker makes shoes for all 
the others, and in the same manner- gets some of their 
things in return ; and, in the same manner, all the rest 
exchange their articles with each other. The exchange is 
not made in the articles themselyes, for that would not 
be convenient ; the exchange is made by means of money, 
which is to the same purpose. 

Tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, and others who make 
articles for use, are mechanica or artizans^ and they form 
a very large body of the people. The persons who employ 
a great number of artizans, and give them woffes for their 
labour, are mani^adurersy and these sell the articles they 
make to shopkeepers^ who sell them to the public or who- 
ever will buy them. When shopkeepers sell an article, 
they get a Uttle more for it than they paid for it, and that 
is called * their profit . If the bookseller pays fivepence 
for a book, and sells it for sixpence, then he has a penny 
of profit. If manufacturers and shopkeepers did not get 
profit on their articles, they could not seU them, for it is 
only the profit that they Hve upon. 

The articles or goods made by manu&cturers are often 
bought by merckantSy who send them for sale to foreign 
countries, where they are scarce, and where the peopk 
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wish to buy them. Goods are thus sent to places thou- 
sands of miles distant across the sea in ships ; and the 
ships bring back articles &om these places which cannot 
be got at home. The tea, sugar, and many other articles 
which we daily use, are in this manner brought from far 
distant countries. The intercourse which takes place 
between the merchaots of different coimtries and places, 
in the buying and selling of goods, is called commerce or 
trade. 

A city where much merchandise is produced, is termed 
a manu/acturififf city. A city where much commerce 
is carried on, is called a commercial city. Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield, are great manufacturing 
cities. London and liyerpool are great commercial cities. 
Glasgow is both a manufacturing and commercial city. 
Commercial cities are usually situated on nayigable rivers, 
or on the shore of the sea, in order that ships may sail up 
to them, and transport the goods that the merchants hare 
for sale. The buildings where goods are stored up, are 
called icarehoiues. 

Many persons in society are usefully employed in 
instructing, amusing, or taking care of others. School- 
masters instruct youth in schools, and tutors and goyer- 
nesses give instructions in private femilies. Clergymen 
instruct the people in their religious duties, and endeavour 
to persuade them to lead a good life. Authors of books, 
editors of newspapers, musicians, pEonters of pictures, and 
others, delight and amuse their fellow-creatures, and keep 
them from wearying in their hours of leisure. Physicians 
cure people of their illnesses, and surgeons heal wounds. 

All persons are expected to be in some way useful to 
their fellow-creatures. Some people, both young and old, 
are hzy or idle^ and will not work at regular employment, 
and others spend improperly the most of the money which 
they earn. All these fall into a state of wretchedness and 
poverty. They become jpoor, and are a burden on society. 
Other persons are unfortunate in their business, and 
lose all that they have made, so that they become poor 
also. Persons who suffer hardships of this kind should 
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be pitied, and treated with kindness by those who are able 
to help them. Many persons, besides, become poor by 
old age and infirmity, and it is proper that they should 
be taken care of and supported. A beggar is a poor per- 
son who does not feel ashamed to seek alms. Any one 
who is able to labour for a subsistence, should feel ashamed 
either to beg or to be classed among the poor. 

God has taken care that the wants of all persons who 
labour and lead a regular life shall be satisfied. These 
wants are few in number, and consist chiefly of aivyfood^ 
water^ warmth^ and clothing. Some of these we recme 
fireely, but othera we receive only by working for them. 
Some persons are contented if they can work for the bare 
necessaries of hfe. If they can get only as much plain 
food and coarse clothing as wiU keep them alire, they are 
contented. K a person cannot, by all his industry, earn 
more than the bare necessaries of life, it is right to be 
contented ; but if he can easily earn money to buy com- 
fortable food, comfortable dothing, and other means of 
comfort and rational enjoyment, it is wrong to be con- 
tented with the bare necessaries of life. 

It is the duty of every one to try to better his condition 
by skill and industry in any kind of lawful employment. 
Let him only take care to abstain from indulgence in 
vicious luxuries. One of the most vicious of luxuries is 
spirits or liquors, which some people drink to make them- 
selves intoxicated or drunk. When a person is in this 
debased condition, his senses and intellect are gone, and 
he does not know what he is doing. He cannot walk, but 
staggers or rolls on the ground, and is a horrid spectacle 
to aU who see him. Drunkenness is an odious vice, which 
leads to great misery and poverty, and the best way to 
avoid falling into it, is to abstain from tasting or using 
any spirits or intoxicating liquors. 
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OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT— EMBLEMS -i' '' 

AND RANKS. 
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. The people who lire in a country, form a nation^ W0 
belong to .the British nation, or the United Kiagdocaof 
Qreat Britain and Ireland. There are two londsi .01 
nations — ^those which are harhanmsy and those which atd 
civilised. In barharous nations, the people have not com-* 
fortable houses, food, or clothing, and thej lire almost 
like beasts of the field. In civilised nations, theve.i^ a 
regular form of government ; there are comfortable JboilSes, 
^d well-built towns ; there are trades, commieroe, and* an 
ajbundanee of every thing that can make life agreeaUej 
the lands are well cultivated; and there are cburchesi 
schools, hospitals for the poor, and other valuable mstk* 
iutions. We live in a civilised country. • • 

A regular form of government signifies a power which 
rules and directs the nation for the benefit of all. : If 
there were no regular ruling power in a country^ ignosBnt 
and evil-disposed persons would injure those who wished 
to live peacefully. Some are so wicked that they would 
take things from others by violence, in the same way that 
a large and strong dog will take a bone firom a small and 
weak dog. It is the duty of a ruling power or goyem* 
ment to prevent such wickedness. 

A ruling power is also necessary, to prevent the public 
affairs of the people from fsdling into disorder* The 
ruling power durects what is to be done. If the people 
of one nation wish to communicate with the people of 
another nation about some matter of importance, it is 
the governments of the two nations that conduct and 
manage the communication. 

Governments are of very difierent kinds. In some 
countries, one man is the ruler or sovereign, with the 
title of kin^. This is called a monarchy. In other 



countries, besides a king, there is also a body of men 
appointed by the people, to help in making the laws, and 
to check or control the acts of the king. This is called 
in Britain a parliament^ and in other countries it passes 
bj different names. The monarchy is then said to be a 
limited one. The goyemment of Great Britain is a 
limited monarchy, in a few countries, instead of a king, 
vrho at his death leaves his title to his son, there is a 
president, who is chosen by the people, and rules only ^ 
^faort time. In such governments there is also a bodV 
like a parliament, to help in making the laws, and 
to check the president. These governments are called 
repuUice, The United States of North America form d 
repubMe. ■ ' 

Whatever be the manner in which the ruling pdwei?^ ill 
igiettl^d, it is the duty of that power to make law$ to 
goH^m society, and to appoint courts of justice and ma^s^ 
traites to put the laws in force. It is the duty of' evct^ 
oiiei'to obey the laws, and to give respect to magistrate^ 
who are appointed frr our protection. In this way'iVe 
j^aH live happily, and be at peace with all our nelgh- 
Uours: * • ' 

• ' QovJemments employ military, or armies of soldiers, W 
brdtect their country from the attacks of other nati6ni^, 
and to assist in keeping the laws from being broken: 
They also employ a navy, or ships with sailors, to execdti 
tk^ir wlD in distant parts of the world. When a natiofi 
has its army and navy engaged in fighting with the arm^. 
and navy of another nation, it is said to be at war^. 
When a nation is not at war, it is at pea>ce, and pea^e is 
tlie time of greatest happiness for the people. 
' Both nations and individuals are fond of using certairi 
emblems or signs by which they may be known or dis- 
tinguished. These are called heraldic emblems, becatise 
they are according to the rules of heraldry y which- is ''a 
science for regulating the use of devices of this natttrei 
The army and navy of every nation carry a partitfiflar 
kind of emWem, Isy which they may b^ readily "dliWitl-i 
guished. The emblem which *hfey carry is ajfft^. A flag 
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is a large piece of doth, coloured and marked, and hung 
at the top of a staff or pole. Here is a representation of 
the British flag. 




When this flag is seen flying on a ship, castle, or place 
of any kind, it is at once known that that ship, castle, or 
place, belongs to the British goyemment. Thus, eyery 
nation has its own flag, which it uses when necessary. 
Flags are usually called warlike emblems, because thej 
are employed principally in matters connected with war. 

Nations hare likewise emblems which are used for peace- 
ful and ornamental purposes, and which the people come 
to look upon with feelings of pride and pleasure. Thus, 
the common emblem of England is a rose^ that of Soot- 
land is a thistle^ and that of Ireland is a 9prig oftr^otL 
or shamrock. These three are frequently seen painted (» 
drawn in one group, like a bouquet of flowers, and are 
intended to represent the union of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, in one goyemment. 




Certain families and indiyiduals, for the sake of dis> 
tinction, use emblematic deyices, called arms, or coaU of 
arms. These arms consist of yarious deyices, such as 



representationa of crowns, sliields, animals, me 
otner objects, arranged in a particular manner, flci 
to the rules of tieraldry. Here is a representation 
arms of the king of England. 




Coats of arms are ueed cHefly by persons of high rank. 
In our country, and also in many other countries, there 
are peieons who have titles of honour and are of a higher 
rank than others ; all which distinctions have been given 
by the sovereign aa rewards for merit, or for some other 
important canse. Persons who enjoy these honours arc 
called nohletasTi, or nolility, and theh titles are according 
to their degree of rank — daket, tnarquiaset, eucountt, 
earU, and iorotw or lordt. 

Baroneta and knight* are of a rank below the nobility. 
After them is the class of persons usually called gentU- 
men,; but it is difficult to say who belongs or who does 
not belong to thin large class. Every man who conducts 
himself according to the rules for good maimers, is deemed 
a gentleman. It may depend on the behaviour and dispo- 
sition of young persons, whether they will be admitted into 
society under this character. 

Rank and title are not sure to confer happiness ; a per- 
son in humble circumstances may be as happy as those 
whose lot it is to possess the highest distinctions. 
He that is down, need fear no &1], 

He that is low, no pride ; 

He that is bumble ever sh^ 

Have God to be his guide. 
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SOCIAL ARRANG-EMENTS. ! 

. - 

I In every civilised country, the people or inhabitaate 
Kite in a todal condition^ or in an organised society^ This 
mefems that the whole people conduct themselves accord- 
ing to re^[ular laws ; respect the rights, life, and property 
of each other, and all live in their appointed stations, in 
the. exercise of acts of politeness and kindness. All this 
18 Bnueh better than if people lived in an unsocial condi^ 
iion, each hating and trying to injure his neighbour. A 
community can never thrive that has not a proper social 
oiiganisation« 

Many of the people of a country are connected with 
each other by relationship ; they are related to each other. 
A boy or girl, for example, may have brothers and sisters, 
undes, aunts, cousins, and other relatives, some of whom 
Inay be living in far distant places. 

People are also connected with each other &B/riendsy or 
as acqtiaintances. They feel pleasure in knowing and 
conversing with each other, and in keeping up a corre^ 
spondence by means of letters. Many persons axe, like- 
wise, connected with each other in busioess. 

The society which is formed in large towns and cities 
is more complete than the society in the coimtry, where 
people live &r apart from each other. In large towns and 
cities the inhabitants contrive many arrangements for their 
convenience and comfort. They cause the streets to be 
paved with flat stones for ease in walking, and they cause 
drains to be made to carry away all the rain and other 
water that would be injurious to health if it lay on the 
streets and became stagnant. 

The streets are furnished with gas lamps^ which bum 
at night, and give light to the passengers who are walking 
along the pavements. The gas which bums in the lamps 
is a kind of air, which is made from coal at gas-works, and 
is conveyed through the town in pipes kid below the 
groimd 



The houses are supplied with fre%h tcater^ which is 
brought to them, also, in pipes laid below the ground. 
The water flows into the pipes at a river or fountain at 
the distance of several miles in the country, and comes all 
thfe way to the town, where it is distributed in smaller 
pipes to the different houses. By this means, few of th4 
inhabitants of large towns have to carry any water. Th« 
drawing of water from wells, and carrying it to houses^ k 
very toilsome, an^ causes a great loss of time. 

Th-e streets of towns are guarded by police ijffioers o* 
watchmen. It is the duty of these men to seize evil doers 
&nd take them before magistrates, who send them to pri^ 
son, where they are pimished with confinement. It is a 
disgrace to be seized and put in prison for bad behavioiir. 

Towns are governed by a body of men called the town- 
ckyundL These persons are elected by the inhabitants to 
manage the public affairs of the place, and to watch oveK 
its interests. The members of the town-council and ma^» 
gistrates are sometimes called the public authorities^ and 
we are bound to yield respect to their lawful orders. 
• Towns contain jdm6/mj buildings 2016. private houses. The 
public buildings are the churches or places of public wor- 
ship ; the hospitals for the sick and the poor ; the priscHis 
or jails for criminals ; bridges, theatres, or places for pub- 
lic amusement ; the schools or colleges where instruction 
is given to the young ; houses for the courts of law ; and 
all other buildings in which the people generally have an 
interest. Public buildings are often very elegantly built 
of polished stone. 

Private houses are those in which private families dwell, 
and they usually stand close beside each other in rows, 
forming streets. The streets are distinguished from each 
other by names, as High Street, Oxford Street, or George 
Street* In some cases the rows of houses form squares, 
which are likewise distinguished by names, as Portman 
Square, Charlotte Square, or James Square. In order to 
distinguish the houses in streets irom each other, each 
house is numbered. The number is marked in figures on 
the door, or at the side of the door. 
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A good dwdling-Iioizse ought to be diy, or free firom 
damp ; its stcdrcase well lighted ; its apaitments spacious, 
airy, and exposed to the hght of the sun ; its roof strong ; 
its chinmies capable of carrying up the smoke ; and, to 
be healthy, it must be kept in the most cleanly condition. 

Erery dwelling-house has furniture of some kind. 
Furniture consists of beds, tables, chairs, carpets, grates 
and fire-irons, trunks, chests of drawers, clocks, window 
curtains, and many other articles. Carpenters, cabinet 
makers, upholsterers, blacksmiths, and other artizans, 
make the furniture of dwelling-houses. 

Some houses hare gardens and small greens connected 
with them, and some haye stables for holding horses. 
Stables have neither windows nor chinmies, and they do 
not require j^imiture like that of a dwelling-house. Their 
furniture consists almost entirely of stalls for the horses 
standing in, and mangers from which they may eat their 
com. 

Large towns contain many shops and warehouses for 
the sale of different kinds of goods, and quantities of these 
goods are sent to Tillages and houses in the country by 
carriers, ynth carts and waggons drawn by horses. Car- 
riers are a very useful class of men, and require to be well 
paid for the trouble they have in conyeying merchandise 
from place to place. 

Large and heayy goods are sometimes sent to distant 
places by boats on canals. Canals are channels of water 
resembling rivers ; they have been made by digging the 
ground into the form of a long level trench or hollow, 
into which water has been put. Canal-boats are guided 
by a helm or rudder, like ships at sea, but they have no 
sails, and are usually drawn by horses. 

In many towns newspapers are printed and published. 
A newspaper is a large sheet, very full of printed mat- 
ter, which consists of news, or intelligence of events 
which have lately occurred in all parts of the world. The 
persons who conduct newspapers are called editors ; they 
collect the news from distant quarters, and from every 
one who can teU them of any thing that has happenedL 
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They then cause the matter to he put in types, and printed. 
Some newspapers are puhlished every day, and some only 
once a-week. By reading a newspaper, we learn what 
has occurred in the town in which we liye, and in distant 
places. 

Towns are connected with each other hy roads. Roads 
are of great use in going from one place to another. H 
there were no roads, we should hare to walk across rough 
fields, and hare great difficulty in going on our way. 
Roads are made with hard stones, and these heing trod- 
den upon and hruised, hecome smooth and pleasant for 
walking upon, or for the rolling of wheels. Some small 
roads are called paths or pathways ; hut large hroad roads, 
which lead from one town to another, eieiXilled highways. 
A line of trees on each side of a path or road leading to 
a house, makes an avenue. 

When we travel upon highways, we come to gates 
which are placed across the road. These gates are called 
turnpike gates^ or toll-bars^ hecause those who travel on 
horsehack or in carriages, or who drive carts or waggons, 
have to pay a toll or small sum of money, for the Hherty of 
going through the gateways. A man is placed to collect 
these sums, hut he does not get the money for nothing. 
He pays a large sum of money every year to the persons 
who have the care of the roads, and these persons employ 
labourers to keep the roads in repair. The money paid as 
toll, therefore, is expended on the roads. 

Persons who go on a journey for a great distance through 
countries, are called travellers. These travellers depiurt 
from their homes, and perhaps do not return for many 
days or weeks. Close hy highways, as well as in cities, 
towns, and villages, there are houses where travellers may 
find food and lodging for their money. These houses are 
called hotels or inns, and those who occupy them receive 
the name of innkeepers. 

As it is very. tiresome to walk on foot in travelling, 
some persons go on horseback, or in coaches or gigs ; but as 
fow people have a horse, or a coach, or a gig of tneir own, 
many go in stage-coaches* These vehicles «re £(xc the use 



of fldlwho pay for them, -and they caH'carty li nim^r ^ 
^er8<»9 at onoe. TrareBing is ia^ done in v^hid!^' "bti 
Tw\v^^, The distance which Wd go ia a day is df c^'i 
fimmey. ' ;"" " 

t, ■ • I -ii i 

FACtJLTIES AND EMOTIONS OF THE MlNl)!^ 

I knoiD that I am a human being, and have senses an^ 
intellect ; that I can feel, moye, wish, think, and 8pe4k. 
I Jme^ ni J name, the name of the place where I ^as' 
horn, the name of the country of which I am a native^' 
aild'^ename of the place where I now am. I know thaii 
If Wool a* young person, and have many things to lieam. ' 
*' lea^k tomprehend or understand yihsi is said to me/ If 
I' be told by my master to stand up, I under^iind thai^ 
H^ J wishes me to rise from my seat. When any pmttnl 
ai^ks iiie> wliat is my name, I understand what is wanted'^ 
I'tttll iny name. If my parents say to me, you must iidt* 
^0 <y»lto play to^ay because it is wet, I understand -that) 
they wish me to stay in the house, and therefore do n'ol! 

50 0^. - 1 can tmderstand why a house has a door «ind 
i^i^dowB, or why people should wear light clotliing lU 
summer and warm clothing in winter. 
• • I can Teflecty or think^ on what I have seen, or what i^ 
i^id to me. I know by experience that ^xg bums. M 
a^ person should tell me to put my hand into the fir^ I? 
would reflect or think on what was said, and answer that 
I ^oiUd not put my hand in the fire without hating it 
burnt; and therefore would not do it, because burning wasi 
"^ry paihM and injurious. I can also reflect on the dang^ 
of going into deep water, where I might be drowned. I caftj 
^flect on adyioes which have been given to me. I tait 
it^ect on ^zxLj question that is put to me before I answer' 
it. .. I can reflect- on the consequences of bad behiaviouf." 
if a*cc^ai6h wereF about to run over me, I should instantly 
sefieot «n my danger, and decide on going out of its way. 
•^»cwa reflect on the reason for £>ing things, or the 
design in doing them. The eyes were designed to see and 
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1|}ief]^ito waJk j they A1I6I this design.. The imgb. in 
i|^di»g,>m^ U> soboolwtajs^hat I abomd leanx to re«A^' il^ 
I c^> iu>t learn to read, I do not ful^ the design. A/boj* 
went upon the ice to slide, but the ice was too thin and 
could not bear him, and so he sank and was drowned. 
The design of the boy was to sHde, not to be drowned. 
T^ 4rowniiig was an accident, and was caused by. th^ 
boy's imprudence in not reflecting. The word intention 
1^ oftezi used for design. 

, X can. understand what is meant by employing nrnan* 
to do a thing. If I wish to haye my cap, which is haogH 
ing on a peg on the wall, I must employ means to get* it ^ 
it will not come to me itself, because it is an inanimate 
object, and cannot moye. The means I employare.ini]?! 
OIYU l^ga in walking to it, and my own hands in takiog it 
down. Builders reach the top of houses by mean» b( 
]Add:ers. Goods are carried firom place to place by meanit 
of carts and horses. A girl sews by means of a needlo; 
^d a thread. Children are supported by means of theiit 
parenits .workii^ for them, and are taught by means of 
books and teachers. 

I know what it is to hope^ or to expect, that an eyent 
will take place. I can hope that, if my life be ^>a£edy I 
shall grow tall and strong, and be able to be useful among 
my fellow-creatures. I can hope that my friends will be 

E leased with my conduct. If I suffer any misfoctune,. I 
ope to be able to endure it with patience. If I be sua* 
cessful in life, I hope I shall not be yain or proud. /• 

I know what is meant by order and disorder, Orde4 
is proper arrangement ; disorder is improper arrangement.. 
A row of books on a shelf stand in order, but a heap of 
books on the floor lie in disorder. If my hair be combed,. 
It is in order ; if it be not combed or brushed, it will be vol 
a state of confusion or disorder. A company of s^diera 
stand in proper order in an even row. By mis arrange-r 
ment they can readily defend themselves and be active ii4 
their movements ; if they stood in disorder like a mi)l>,> 
they could not properly defend themselveS) and would .be 
easUy overcome. 
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I know wliat it is to feel the emotion oifear or drea<L 
I fear to do evil ; such, as to lie, to steal, or to injure mj 
neighbour. I have three reasons for fearing to do these 
things— •! fear to incur the anger of God, I fear to. lose 
mj good character among men, and I fear the stings of 
my own cofMciefnM. There is something within me which 
feels unhappy or yexed when I have done any wrong. 
This thing which feels is my cofiMdemce. My conscience 
feels remor$e. All fear of this kind is proper. 

There is a wrong kind of fear, which I will try to despise. 
I mean the fear <^ things which are not worthy of fear. 
This is called a false fear^ or false terror. Some persons 
feel a fear in ^omg into a dark room at night, hut I have 
no terror of £is Mnd. I know that there is nothing in 
the dark which is not in the light Darkness and light- 
ness make no difference in things, either without the 
house or within. Some persons also are afraid to do 
what is right, for fear of being laughed at ; Imt I hope I 
shall never feel any fear of this kind. I hope to be always 
able to do my duty in acting correctly, without any fear 
of what people wiU say or thmk. 

Some persons boast of their ccfwrage; they say they 
hare no fear in going into danger. It is wrong to boast 
of doing any thing, and it is still worse to boast of not 
fearing danger. Every one should be cautioua^ or feel 
eataion in meeting dangers. It is true courage to meet 
dangers in a good cause ; but it is fooUhardiness to seek 
dangers, or to go into dangers in a bad cause. 

I can dtstmguisk one thing from another by compari- 
son, and by using my senses. I can distinguish a circle 
from an oval, or a square from a parallelogram. If any 
one should dofubt this, I could prtyce the truth of what I 
said, by drawing and naming these figures. I can also 
distinguish differences in colours and tints. I can distia- 
guish that a thing is what it is — that a man is a man, 
and that a hat is a hat. If I see a hat lying before me, 
nothing can make me beHeve that it is a coat, because I 
know that my sense of sight and my reflection do not 
deceive me. If a person were to point to a horse and say. 
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tliere is a cow, I know by mj sense of sight and my 
knowledge of these animals that he would not be speak- 
ing the truth. 

I can compare one thing with another, and decide or 
jud^e which is best. I can compare my knife with the 
knife of another boy, and tell the difference between the 
two. I can compare my book with another book, and 
decide which is the larger. lean make a comparison 
between my condition and the condition of a poor house- 
less child, and decide that my condition is preferable. I 
can compare the distance which I hare to walk to school 
with the distance which another scholar has to walk, and 
I can tell which distance is the longer, and which the 
shorter. I can compare three things together, and dis- 
tinguish which is good^ which is better^ and which is hest; 
I can also decide which is hady which is worse^ and which 
is worst. 

I know the difference between a catise and an effect. 
When the wind blows yery hard, trees are blown down, 
and fall on the ground ; tibe blowing of the wind is the 
cause, and the falling of the trees the effect. K any one 
were to say. to me that the trees fell because a cat was 
heard to mew, I should know that that could not be the 
case. If I strike a nail on the head with a hammer, 
and make it siak into a piece of wood, I know that the 
stroke of the hammer is the cause of the sinking of the 
nail. God is the great first cause, and sustains all by his 
mercy and goodness. 

I can exercise my imaginaUon, I can imagine the 
appearance of a thing if it were different from what it is. 
I know that I have a light-coloured face, but I can ima- 
gine what my face would be like if it were covered with 
soot ; I can imagine that it would be very dark. When 
I am hungry, I can imagine what pleasure I should have 
in eating. If I were to become ill, I can imagine how 
anxious my parents would be to have me well asain. If 
I were to steal or He, I can imagine how every body would 
despise me, and how unhappy I should be. I can ima- 
gine to myself my father and my mother, although they 
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be absent. I can imagine the pleasure of walking in a 
field or in a garden in a beautiml day, and imagine the 
pain of walkmg barefooted amidst snow in the cold of 
winter. All this would be the exercbe of my imagina^ 
tion. 

I can exercise my memory, I can remember or recol- 
lect. I can recollect rising from bed this morning, and 
putting on my clothes. I can remember when I was sent 
to school. I hare a recollection of persons who are dead. 
I remember a story which was told to me, a pain wHch 
I formerly felt, and a pleasure I experienced long ago. 



THE END. 
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